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INTELLIGENCE AND LIBERTY * 


HERE are several boundaries which limit the subject 
assigned me. First, it is assumed that the question is: 
What are the human conditions of human liberty? Secondly, I 
take it that the answer to the question, supplied by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is the answer desired; but I do not consider this 
boundary to be a limitation. Thirdly, a treatment of the topic 
of Intelligence and Liberty as ideal as is Yves Simon’s treat- 
ment of Determinism is beyond my present competence.* We 
need a treatment of the human conditions of liberty conceived 
after the manner of Y. Simon’s treatment of Determinism ; the 
present paper is not such a treatment. 
According to St. Thomas, the determination of choice is 
within the power of the chooser.” Conceivably, the determina- 
tion of choice by the chooser might be a solely intellectual 


* This paper will be discussed at the 16th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association at Detroit, December 30. 

1 Yves Simon, Travauaw d’Approche pour une Theorie du Determinisme, 
Extrait des Annales de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Grand, T. III, Htudes 
Philosophiques, 1939, Gand. Vd. his remark on p. 193: Il ne sera fait 
aucune allusion, dans cette étude, au probleme de la liberté, qui demanderait 
& lui seul de longs développements. 

* De Veritate, q. 22, a. 6, resp. 20: Est voluntas indeterminata respectu 
actus; quia circa objectum determinatum potest uti actu suo cum voluerit, 
vel non uti; potest enim exire in actum volendi respectu cuiuslibet, et 
non exire... 
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determination, or a solely voluntary determination, or a de- 
termination which is an admixture of both the voluntary and 
the intellectual. If the determination of choice be solely intel- 
lectual, you cannot explain why a man might have chosen 
otherwise—though you may explain, it is true, why he chooses 
this or that. That is to say, if the determination of choice be 
solely intellectual, you will have intellectual determinism. Thus 
the act will not be free. On the other hand, if the determination 
of choice be solely voluntary, then, though issuing spontaneously 
from the chooser, choice would have no reason in it why it was 
not necessitated. That is to say, if choice be purely spontaneous, 
its immunity from necessity, if any, may be asserted, and though 
the assertion may or may not be true, it certainly cannot be true 
from the reason alleged, viz., that choice is purely spontaneous. 
To put it shortly: if the reason for choosing this or that is an 
exhaustive reason, such a reason explains not only why one 
chooses but also why one could not have chosen otherwise; on the 
other hand, if there be no reason for choosing this or that, why 
then, maybe one might have chosen otherwise, and maybe not. 
If choice be purely spontaneous, we simply do not know, from 
the nature of choice, whether it be exempt from necessity or not. 
It is essential to liberty, then,—if one wishes to maintain 
choice’s exemption from necessity upon philosophical grounds— 
that the determination of the free act ad unum be at once volun- 
tary and intellectual. Intellectual, in order that the reason why 
a man chooses this render some account also why his choosing 
this was not necessitated; voluntary, in order that the reason 
for his choice of this be his own reason. This position is no 
doubt delicately subtle, but it seems demanded by the exigencies 
of the situation as seen by St. Thomas Aquinas. Those exigen- 
cies, to repeat them, are as follows: if purely intellectual, the 
free act cannot be spontaneous—since the intellect is deter- 
mined by its object; if purely spontaneous, the free act may, 
or may not, be immune from necessity, but the assertion that it 
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is sO immune renders no account of the reason why it is. St. 
Thomas will keep choice clear from the necessity arising from 
human antecedents by showing that, though real causes, these 
antecedents do not necessitate. 

His theory has been well summarized as follows: “ The will 
follows, it does not precede the intellect; it necessarily tends to 
what is presented to it as the good which fully satisfies its 
appetite; however, amid the many goods, which are proposed 
to its appetite by a judgment subject to revision, it chooses 
freely ; hence, election follows the ultimate practical judgment; 
but that the judgment be ultimate, is due to the will.” * Here 
we have the essential points of Aquinas’ doctrine: the rela- 
tions of the will and intellect, the will’s necessary fixation upon 
the universal good, its independence of particular goods, the 
relation between its election and the ultimate practical 


judgment. 


* These theses are from the approbation of the Sacra Studiorum Con- 
gregatio in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Jul. 14, Ann. VI, vol. VI, Romae, 
Typ. Pol., p. 386: Intellectum sequitur non praecedit voluntas, quae neces- 
sario appetit id quod sibi praesentatur tamquam bonum ex omni parte 
explens appetitum, sed inter plura bona, quae judicio mutabili appetenda 
proponuntur, libere eligit. Sequitur proinde electio judicium practicum 
ultimum; at, quod sit ultimum voluntas efficit (th. XXI). St. Thomas’ 
theory of intellection is, of course, presupposed in his discussion of the will. 
A brief statement of that theory is had in theses XVIII, XIX, XX, op. cit., 
pp. 385, 386. Th. XVIII: Intellectuality is a necessary consequent of 
immateriality. In fact the farther anything is removed from matter, the 
more intellectual it is. And though the adequate object of intellection is 
being itself, the proper object of the human intellect in its present state is 
the quiddity abstracted from its material conditions. Th. XIX: Whence, 
we derive knowledge from sensible things. And since what is sensible is 
not actually intelligible, there must be admitted, besides formal intelli- 
gence, an active power in the soul whose function it is to abstract what is 
intelligible from the phantasms. Th. XX: It is through these abstracted 
species that we know directly universals. Singulars we know by sense and 
by conversion to the phantasms. Spiritual objects we know through 
analogy. Cf. for th. XVIII, Summa Theol., la q. 14, a. 1; q. 74, a. 7; q. 89, 
aa. 1, 2; Cont. Gent., 1, 66, 59, 72 et 4, 11; for th. XIX, Summa Theol., 
la q. 79, aa. 6, 7; Cont. Gent., 2, 76; for th. XX, Summa Theol., la qq. 85, 


86, 87, 88. 
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The principle dominating the whole of this thesis is the first: 
the will follows the intellect. To the understanding of this 
principle the following passage supplies the key. “ It is neces- 
sary to assign an appetitive power to the soul. To make this 
evident, we must observe that some inclination follows every 
form: for example, fire, by its form, is inclined to rise, and to 
generate its like. Now, the form is found to have a more per- 
fect existence in those things which share in knowledge than 
in those things which lack knowledge. For in those which lack — 
knowledge, the form is found to determine each thing only to 
its own being, i. e., to its nature. Therefore this natural form 
is followed by a natural inclination, which is called natural 
appetite. But in those things which have knowledge, each one 
is determined to its own natural being by its natural form, in 
such a manner that it is nevertheless receptive of the species of 
all things sensible, and the intellect, of all things intelligible, 
so that the soul of man is, in a way, all things by sense and 
intellect: and thereby, those things that have knowledge, in a 
way, approach to a likeness of God, in whom all things preexist, 
as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. V.). Therefore, as forms exist 
in those things that have knowledge in a higher manner and 
above the manner of natural forms; so must there be in them an 
inclination surpassing the natural inclination, which is called 
natural appetite. And this superior inclination belongs to the 
appetitive power of the soul, through which the animal is able 
to desire what it apprehends, and not only that to which it is 
inclined by its natural form. And so it is necessary to assign 
an appetitive power to the soul.” * 

The point to be noted ih the above passage is this: one acts 
according to what one is: omne agens agit secundum quod est. 
Now knowing beings are not only what they are, by their 
physical or natural forms; they are also what they know, by 
their knowledge. Hence beings which know will act not only 


* Summa Theol., la q. 80, a. 1. For Dionysius, see P. G. 3; 815, sqq. 
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according to the form which specifies their kind, but also accord- 
ing to the form which specifies their knowledge. You may kick 
a stone as often as you please; its action, such as it is, will be 
merely according to what-it-is, the natural form; a stone has no 
knowledge. But the second time you kick, or try to kick, an 
animal, it will flee you; an animal acts according to its knowl- 
edge. Action therefore is consequent upon form, what-a-thing-is. 
If the form be natural, i. e., simply specifying the kind of being 
in question, the action consequent upon that form will be natural 
and the result of natural appetite. Such, e. g., is the appetite of 
the fire which rises and generates its kind. But if to the natural 
form there accede cognitive forms, which specify knowledge, 
the action and the appetite from which the action issues will 
be either animal or rational. Animal appetite, issuing from 
sense cognition, St. Thomas subdivides into concupiscible and 
irascible. In beings which have intellectual knowledge we find 
intellectual or rational appetite, which is called the will.° The 
will, therefore, may be described as involving a tendency towards 
a good apprehended by the intellect. The will follows, it does 
not precede the intellect.°® 

It is thus clear that it would be a gross mistake to think that 
St. Thomas holds that the will grasps blindly at its objects, much 
as one might pick up blindly any stone to fling at a cat. Ob- 


5 Cont. Gent., 1, 47: Inest omnibus appetitus boni, quum bonum sit quod 
omnia appetunt, ut philosophi tradunt, Bthic. 1, c. 1. Huiusmodi autem 
appetitus, in his quidem quae cognitione carent, dicitur naturalis appetitus, 
sicut dicitur quod lapis appetit esse deorsum: in his autem quae cognitionem 
sensitivam habent, dicitur appetitus animalis, qui dividitur in concupisci- 
bilem et irascibilem; in his vero quae intelligunt, dicitur appetitus intellec- 
tualis seu rationalis, qui est voluntas. For the Ethics vid. 1094, a. 3, 
Bekker. St. Thomas’ ‘philosophi’ is his way of translating Aristotle’s 
“it has been well said.” 

* Summa Theol., la 2ae qu. 8, a. 1, resp.: . . . cum omnis inclinatio conse- 
quatur aliquam formam, .. . appetitus . . . intellectivus, seu rationalis, 
qui dicitur voluntas, sequitur formam apprehensam. Sicut igitur id in 
quod tendit appetitus naturalis est bonum existens in re, ita id in quod 
tendit appetitus animalis, vel voluntarius, est bonum apprehensum. 
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viously a man might do that, but such an act would either not 
issue from the kind of appetite of which Aquinas is speaking, 
namely, rational appetite; or else if it did issue, it would be in 
consequence of the form presented to the will by the intellect, 
any-stone-will-do. We hit an object, or try to, with the stone 
which, all things considered, seems best likely to attain our 
purpose. And if any stone will do, then it is upon that intel- 
lectual form, any-stone-will-do, that the choice of our will de- 
pends. To the understanding, then, is due the determination of 
what a rational agent does. “It is an understood good which 
moves the will.” * 

By way of parenthesis, before we examine how such a theory 
professes to escape intellectual determinism, it might be well to 
ask St. Thomas why a known good moves the will. What is the 
reason for appetite? Why is there any action at all? Why is an 
intellectual form dynamic? The answer is: action is in view of 
anend.* If it were not, there would be no action. For, an agent 
to which a determinate effect is indifferent does not tend to 
produce this determinate effect rather than any other, i. e., such 
an agent does not act at all. But, in fact, there are actions, and 
therefore action is in view of an end.*® Moreover, to act for an 
end implies that this end is suitable for the agent; else, why 
act? The good and the end are thus convertible terms.*® To 
the question, then, why do we act at all, the answer is, because 
we desire some good. Only the good can be the object of de- 


* Summa Theol., la q. 82, a. 3, ad 2um: ... bonum enim intellectum 
movet voluntatem. 

® Contra Gent., 3, 2; Summa Theol., la q. 44, a. 4; la 2ae q. 1, a. 2. 

°Contra Gent., 3, 2: . . . Si agens non tenderet ad aliquem effectum 
determinatum, omnes effectus essent ei indifferentes. Quod autem indiffer- 
enter se habet ad multa, non magis unum eorum operatur quam aliud; unde 
a contingente ad utrumque non sequitur aliquis effectus, nisi per aliquid 
quod determinetur ad unum. Impossibile igitur esset quod ageret. Omne 
igitur agens tendit ad aliquem determinatum effectum, quod dicitur finis 
eius. 

2° Contra Gent., 3, 3. 
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sire." The same answer holds essentially for all sort of action, 
animal or natural, with the only difference that if the action be 
natural, it is a purely physical, not a conscious good; if the 
action be animal, it is a sense-conscious tendency to a sensible 
good.** Obviously there is no answer to the question, why do we 
desire the good? It is like the question, why is a thing what it 
is? To desire the good is of the very nature of the will. 

And now to take up the question of intellectual determinism. 
St. Thomas’ principle, that the will follows the intellect, would 
seem to lead to it. For, as he has explained, a free act must 
have some intellectual grounds for it, some sufficient reason to 
explain it. Without this sufficient reason, it may be objected, 
you cannot explain the act; with it you cannot explain the act 
otherwise. In short, since a free act is impossible without a 
reason, the reason why one chooses is also the reason why one 
cannot choose otherwise: thus, the act is not free. 

We are thus led to the second and third points of Aquinas’ 
theory of choice: the fixation of the will upon the good; its 
independence of all goods. 

We have seen that rational activity has as its basis the de- 
pendence of the will upon the intellect: the will tends to the 
good as the good is presented to it by the understanding. But so 
to tend shows that the object of the will is the good: to will a 
good, one must first be able to will the good. As we have seen, 
everything acts naturally in accordance with the form which 
specifies what the thing is. Now it is of the nature of the will 
to will the good.** This means that the ratio volendt is, in every 


11 Summa Theol., la 2ae q. 8, a. 1, resp.: . .. voluntas est appetitus 
quidam rationalis; omnis autem appetitus non est nisi boni. Cuius ratio 
est, quia appetitus nihil aliud est quam quaedam inclinatio appetitus in 
aliquid. Nihil autem inclinatur nisi in aliquid simile et conveniens. Cum 
igitur omnis res, inquantum est ens et substantia, sit quoddam bonum, 
necesse est ut omnis inclinatio sit in bonum. 

13 Contra Gent., 3, 3. | 

18 Summa Theol., la 2ae q. 10, a. 1, resp.: . .. natura multiplicitur 
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instance of desire, the good, just as the ratio volendi is, for the 
eye, color. Of course, it is not the good as such, which the will 
desires (nor is it color as such which the eye sees). We see 
colored objects and desire good things. But as color is the 
reason why we see colored objects, so good is the reason why we 
desire good objects. True, we often desire what is not good for 
us. But the point is: whether the good we desire be real or 
apparent, we do not desire it because we think it bad. Evil is 
often thought to be the best way out. Although, then, the good 
in itself is not the object of desire, it is always the reason for 
desiring any object.** 

Is this reason ever peremptory? Is there ever any instance 
of some good object so concretising the reason for desiring it 


dicitur. Quandoque enim dicitur principium intrinsecum in rebus mobili- 
bus; et talis natura est vel materia vel forma materialis. . . . Alio modo 
dicitur natura quaelibet substantia vel quodlibet ens; et secundum hoc 
illud dicitur esse naturale rei quod convenit ei secundum suam substantiam, 
et hoc est quod per se inest rei. In omnibus autem ea quae non per se 
insunt reducuntur in aliquid quod per se inest sicut in principium. Et 
ideo necesse est quod hoc modo accipiendo naturam, semper principium in 
his quae conveniunt rei, sit naturale. Et hoc manifeste apparet in intel- 
lectu; nam principia intellectualis cognitionis sunt naturaliter nota. 
Similiter etiam principium motuum voluntariorum oportet esse aliquid 
naturaliter volitum. Hoc autem est bonum in communi, in quod voluntas 
naturaliter tendit.... 

* De Veritate, q. 22, a. 5, resp.: Natura autem et voluntas hoc modo 
ordinata sunt, ut ipsa voluntas quaedam natura sit; quia omne quod in 
rebus invenitur quaedam natura dicitur. Et ideo in voluntate oportet 
invenire non solum id quod voluntatis est, set etiam quod naturae est. 
Hoe autem est cuiuslibet naturae creatae, ut a Deo sit ordinata in bonum, 
naturaliter appetens illud. Unde et voluntati ipsi inest naturalis quidem 
appetitus sibi convenientis boni; et praeter hoc habet appetere aliquid 
secundum propriam determinationem, non ex necessitate; quod ei competit 
in quantum voluntas est. Sicut autem est ordo naturae ad voluntatem, ita 
se habet ordo eorum quae naturaliter vult voluntas, ad ea respectu quorum 
a se ipsa determinatur, non ex natura. Et ideo, sicut natura est voluntatis 
fundamentum, ita appetibile quod naturaliter appetitur, est aliorum appe- 
tibilium principium et fundamentum. In appetibilibus autem finis est 
fundamentum et principium eorum quae sunt ad finem; cum quae sunt 
propter finem, non appetantur nisi ratione finis. 
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that we must necessarily will that object? In our experience, 
never. God, of course, would be such an object, if we saw him, 
and when we do, there will be no question of what we shall do.** 

But the incarnate goods with which we are confronted are 
such that we can accept or refuse them. The reason is: the 
only supposition upon which we should have to embrace a given 
good would be that such a good so completely fulfilled the rea- 
son for desiring it, that there would be no reason for not desiring 
it. The middle term of our practical syllogism, the ratio volend:, 
would have to cover the minor term, the desired object, de jure. 
For example: in the syllogism, The good (M) is to be desired 
(P); this (S) is good (M); therefore, this (S) is to be de- 
sired (P), M would have to be exhausted by S. Obviously, the 
condition on which such a de jure identification of the good (M) 
with a good (S) could be made is the absolute goodness of the 
minor term (S). In fact, the minor term never measures up to 
the middle. This good is never, in our experience, the good; 
this good is always relative, defective. We do indeed accept 
the minor, this good; we do, in fact, substitute the values of M 
for S; but we do not have to. And the reason is, we see the 
‘difference. Thus, “ since the form conceived by the intelligence 
is universal (the ratio volendi, the good as such), under which 
many things can be comprised’; since further, “our acts are 
related to singular, none of which exhausts the possibility of 
the universal, the inclination of the will remains indetermi- 
nately related to many things; just so, an architect conceives in 
general the idea of a house, under which are comprised various 
forms of a house; his will can be inclined to make a round, or a 
square one, or one of some other figure.” ** 


15 Summa Theol., la q. 82, a. 1; la 2ae q. 10, a. 1.; De Veritate, q. 22, 
a. 5. vd. A.-D. Sertillanges, St. Thomas d’Aquin., T. II, Paris, Alcan, 1925, 
p. 220, for the following paragraph in the text. 

16 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: . . . forma intellecta est universalis sub qua 
multa possunt comprehendi; unde cum actus sint in singularibus, in quibus 
nullum est quod adaequet potentiam universalis, remanet inclinatio volun- 
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It is precisely the sort of judgment by which we see the dif- 
ference (between a good and the good), that is at the source of 
free choice. To bring this out St. Thomas compares free activity 
with other kinds. Fire, e. g., rises, generates its kind; stones 
fall, etc. No judgment here. Animals act with judgment, but 
it is not free. The lamb flees the wolf, but this action is from 
natural instinct, or from instinct plus the experience of having 
been chased. Man, however, compares; he decides what he 
ought to do or not to do, and he does this, not because of a 
natural form or a cognitive form necessitating a determinate 
action in a given case, but because he deliberates, weighs, hews 
his path amidst contingent affairs, now this way, now that. 
Whence, since action is something contingent; since further, 
the kind of action, in our experience, is also contingent (con- 
cretely: since to act is good, and also not to act: since to do 
this, is good, and to do that is also good) ; since, lastly, man can 
know all this, it follows that precisely because man can know 
it, he is free. A rational animal has free choice.*’ 

To resume: the will follows the good presented by the intel- 


tatis indeterminate se habens ad multa: sicut si artifex concipiat formam 
domus in universali sub qua comprehenduntur diversae figurae domus, potest 
voluntas eius inclinari ad hoc quod faciat domum quadratam vel rotundum, 
vel alterius figurae. 
17 Summa Theol., la q. 83, a. 1, Resp.: .. . quaedam agunt absque judicio, 
sicut lapis movetur deorsum, et similiter omnia cognitione carentia. Quae- 
dam agunt judicio, sed non libero, sicut animalia bruta; judicat enim ovis 
videns lupum, eum esse fugiendum, naturali judicio, et non libero: quia 
non ex collatione, sed ex naturali instinctu hoc judicat, et simile est de 
quolibet judicio brutorum animalium. Sed homo agit judicio, quia per 
vim cognoscitivam judicat aliquid esse fugiendum vel prosequendum. Sed 
quia judicium istud non est ex naturali instinctu in particulari operabili, 
sed ex collatione quadam rationis; ideo agit libero judicio, potens in diversa 
ferri. Ratio enim circa contingentia habet viam ad opposita, ut patet in 
dialecticis syllogismis, et rhetoricis persuasionibus. Particularia autem 
operabilia sunt quaedam contingentia; et ideo circa ea judicium rationis 
ad diversa se habet, et non est determinatum ad unum. Et pro tanto 
necesse est quod homo sit liberi arbitrii ex hoc ipso quod rationalis est. 
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lect: ** unable to elect what is not a good,”® it is able nevertheless 
not to elect a good, or to elect a different good; and this it can 
do, because reason, which represents the good, is collativa 
plurvwm.*° 

But, it is insisted, if the will follows the judgment, then— 
although one may see that there are alternatives—nevertheless 
there is only one alternative which, by hypothesis, can be chosen. 
If so, the reason for this choice, supposing the will follows this 
reason for the choice, is also the reason which makes any other 
choice impossible. Thus the will is not free. _ 

St. Thomas’ answer is that the judgment presenting a good 
which one is to accept, or reject, is due to an influence not 
wholly intellectual. We do indeed choose what we have finally 
decided is the best; but this only means—since “ best” here is 
just a relative, contingent best—that our will has made it the 
best. We judge a thing best because we wish to judge it best. It 
might seem, says St. Thomas, that what is moved (the will) 
cannot move its mover (the intellect). But there are two mean- 
ings to the word move. The idea of “ jostling a constable ” 
might move me to such a venture. And it is thus that the 
intellect moves the will, by presenting, namely, a good which 
determines the will to a certain kind of action. But should I 
actually jostle a constable, I should indeed move him, but, this 
time, only in the sense that I effectively communicate to him 
movement. In this second way, i. e., by effectively communicat- 
ing movement, does the will move the intellect as well as all the 
other powers of the soul. The will, which can desire any good, 
necessarily affects the powers whose goods are particular. Sight, 
e. g., tends to color, hearing to sound, the intellect to the true, 
ete., but the will, not being limited to any particular object, 


18 Summa Theol., la, q. 82, a. 3, ad 2um: bonum intellectum movet 
voluntatem. 

1° Summa Theol., 1a, q. 82, a. 2, ad Jum: voluntas in nihil potest tendere, 
nisi sub ratione boni. 

*° Summa Theol., 1, q. 82, a. 2, ad Sum. 
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must act on all the other powers of the soul and in particular 
upon the understanding.** We understand, because we will to; 
we imagine, because we will to, and so on.” 

It is this reciprocal relation of the intellect and the will, each 
acting and being acted upon in different orders of causality, 
that is the very core of St. Thomas’ explanation of free choice. 
The good, the object of the will, is also presented to the intel- 
lect in the guise of a particular truth: “‘ that this is good is 
true.” The true, the object of the intellect, is also sought by the 
will in the guise of a particular good: “that this is true is 
good.”’ (That this tendency of the will is put in the form of a 
judgment by me should not mislead the reader. Really, the will 
tends to a true thing inasmuch as it is a good thing.)** Whence, 


2 Summa, q. 83, a. 4, 2 . . . movens non movetur a moto, nisi forte per 
accidens. Sed intellectus movet voluntatem; quia appetibile apprehensum 
per intellectum est movens non motum; appetitus autem movens motum. 
Ergo intellectus non movetur a voluntate. ... Respondeo dicendum quod 
aliquid dicitur movere dupliciter. Uno modo per modum finis, sicut dicitur 
quod finis movet efficientem ; et hoc modo intellectus movet voluntatem, quia 
bonum apprehensum est objectum voluntatis et movet ipsam ut finis. Alio 
modo dicitur aliquid movere per modum agentis, sicut alterans movet 
alteratum, et impellens movet impulsum; et hoc modo voluntas movet in- 
tellectum et omnes animae vires. . . . Cuius ratio est quia in omnibus 
potentiis ordinatis illa potentia quae respicit finem universalem movet 
potentias quae respiciunt fines particulares. . . . objectum autem voluntates 
est bonum et finis in communi. Quaelibet atem potentia comparatur ad ali- 
quod bonum proprium sibi conveniens, sicut visus ad perceptionem coloris, 
et intellectus ad cognitionem veri. Et ideo voluntas per modum agentis 
movet omnes animae potentias ad suos actus, praeter vires naturales vegeta- 
tivae partis, quae nostro arbitrio non subduntur. . . . Ad 2um dicendum, 
quod intellectus alio modo movet intellectum quam voluntas intellectum. 

22 Cont. Gent., 1, 72, ad in virtutibus. 

28 Summa Theol., 1a q. 82, a. 4, ad 2um: Ex his apparet ratio quare hae 
potentiae suis actibus invicem se includunt; quia intellectus intelligit volun- 
tatem velle, et voluntas vult intellectum intelligere. Et simili ratione 
bonum continetur sub vero, inquantum est quoddam verum intellectum; et 
verum continetur sub bono, in quantum est quoddam bonum desideratum. 
Cf. De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: Unde et ipsum bonum, in quantum est quae- 
dam forma apprehensibilis, continetur sub vero quasi quoddam verum et 
ipsum verum, inquantum est finis intellectualis operationis, continetur 
sub bono ut quoddam particulare bonum. 
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the good is a particular kind of truth, and the true is a par- 
ticular kind of good.** The accomplishment of our acts is due to 
our will, the specification of them is due to our intellect. In 
sum, since truth and being are the object of the intellect, and 
this object is the first principle of formal causality; since, fur- 
ther, the good is the object of the will, and this object is the 
first principle of final causality; since, lastly, the good is a 
particular kind of truth, and the true is a particular kind of 
good; it follows, first, that the intellect moves the will as a 
formal cause (specifying what is done) and final cause—since 
it presents to the will its object, the good; it follows, secondly, 
that the will moves the intellect as an efficient cause (i. e., by 
causing the accomplishment of the act of the intellect) and final 
cause—since the good is at the same time what the agent realizes 
and what determines him to act.” 

If insistence can make the importance of this aspect of St. 
Thomas’ theory more apparent, insistence there must be. Man 
is not such that he chooses what he thinks he should not choose. 
What man chooses is what he thinks best, and what he thinks 
best in the field of action is what he wishes to think best.**° The 
origin, then, of our choices can be traced either (both) to the 
understanding or (and) to the will. It depends upon your 
point of view. If you ask, why does Peter do this and not that, 
the answer is: Peter sees it this way. If you ask, why does 
Peter do this not that, or, why does Peter see it this way, the 
answer is: Peter wishes to see it this way. The intellect is the 


** Vid. Summa Theol., la q. 82, a. 4. 

25 Summa Theol., la 2ae q. 9, a. 1, ad 3um; la q. 82, a. 4; Cont. Gent., 
1, 72. 

2° The question here is, of course, about contingent propositions, not about 
necessary ones; about practical propositions, not about speculative ones; 
nor is it even about speculative propositions in the practical order, e. g., 
we should honor our parents. This question is rather this: Shall I hic et 
nunc, honor or dishonor my parents? Whether the resolution of the ques- 
tion be morally bad or morally good is not the point. The point is: that 
resolution is dependent ultimately upon my choice. Cf. De Anima, 3. 1.6. 
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first principle specifying choice, the will is the first principle 
which causes the accomplishment of choice. And, since the 
true is a particular kind of good, and the good a particular kind 
of truth, a man thinks it best to choose the way he does, because 
he so wishes, and he so wishes, because he thinks it best so to. 
wish.” 

We have now the answer to the following difficulty: without 
a reason a free act is impossible, with a reason an act cannot be 
free. The answer is: a free act has a reason, but this reason, 
thought determining, is itself determined by a voluntary influ- 
ence. ‘ Election follows the ultimate practical judgment, but 
that the judgment be ultimate is due to the will.”* And if it be 
urged, what, then, determines the will, the answer is once more: 
the intellect determines the will by presenting the good in the 
guise of a particular truth (that this is good is true). So, after 
all,.it 7s the intellect which determines choice? Certainly, but 
in the sense explained and with the restriction that the judg- 
ment (that this is good is true) is due quite as much to the will 
desiring the particular good that this be true—intelligo quia 
volo.” So after all, it 7s the will which determines the judg- 
ment? Again yes, but with the restriction that the will’s de- 
sire of a particular good is due quite as much to the presenta- 
tion, by the intellect, of the truth of that good. But you must 


*7 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: Si autem consideremus objecta voluntatis 
et intellectus, inveniemus quod objectum intellectus est principium in genere 
causae formalis, est enim eius objectum ens et verum; sed objectum volun- 
tatis est primum principium in genere causae finalis, nam eius objectum 
est bonum, sub quo comprehenduntur omnes fines, si¢ut sub vero compre- 
henduntur omnes formae apprehensae. Unde et ipsum bonum, in quantum. 
est quaedam forma apprehensibilie, continetur sub vero quasi quoddam 
verum; et ipsum verum, in quantum est finis intellectualis operationis, 
continetur sub bono ut quoddam particulare bonum. Si ergo consideremus 
motum potentiarum ex part objecti specificantis actum, primum principium 
motionis est ex intellectu; hoc enim modo bonum intellectum movet etiam 
ipsam voluntatem. Si autem consideremus motus potentiarum animae ex 
parte exercitii actus, sic principium motionis est ex voluntate. Cf. Summa 
Theol., q. 9, a. 1, ad Sum; la q. 82, a. d; Cont. Gent., 1, 72. 

%° Vid. supra n. 3. ** De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp... 
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say one or the other! Either the intellect determines the will, 
or the will determines the intellect! St. Thomas did not think 
that he should or could say one or the other. Choice for him is a 
“sort of ” judgment; “ sort of,” because choice is essentially an 
act of the will which wishes, not of the reason which judges. 
But though choice is essentially an act of the will, St. Thomas 
includes in that act the judgment, the voluntary choice of which 
is the conclusion of a deliberation.*® An act which is a combina- 
tion of the will and intellect, free choice is thus a willed judg- 
ment or a judged willing. Materially, free choice is voluntary ; 
formally, it is rational. Just as one cannot define man by his 
form alone or by his matter alone, but by both together—homo 
est animal rationale, so free choice cannot be defined by either 
the will alone or the intellect alone, but by both together—electio 
est actus et voluntatis et rations.® 


*° The following texts are pertinent. De Veritate, q. 24, a. 1, ad 20um: 
.. + cum electio sit quoddam judicium de agendis . . .; Summa Theol., la 
q. 83, a. 3, 2 et ad Qum; a. 15, resp.: .. . electio habet in se aliquid volun- 
tatis et aliquid rationis. Utrum autem sit actus proprie voluntatis, vel 
rationis Philosophus videtur relinquere sub dubio in VI Ethic., c. 2, non 
procul a fin., ubi dicit, quod electio vel est appetitus intellectivi, id est 
appetitus in ordine ad intellectum, vel intellectus appetitivi, id est intel- 
lectus in ordine ad appetitum. Primum autem verius est, sc., quod sit 
actus voluntatis in ordine ad rationem. Quod enim sit directe actus volun- 
tatis, patet . . . primo ex ratione objecti: quia . . . objectum electionis 
pertinet ad rationem boni, quod est objectum voluntatis. . . . Secundo ex 
ratione ipsius actus. Electio enim est ultima acceptio qua aliquid accipitur 
ad prosequendum; quod quidem non est rationis, sed voluntatis; nam 
quantumcumque ratio unum alteri praefert, nondum est unum alteri prae- 
acceptatum ad operandum, quousque voluntas inclinetur in unum magis 
quam in aliud; non enim de necessitate voluntas sequitur rationem. Est 
tamen electio actus voluntatis non absolute, sed in ordine ad rationem; eo 
quod in electione apparet id quod est proprium rationis, sc., conferre unum 
alteri, vel praeferre. . . . practicae inquisitionis est duplex conclusio: una 
quae est in ratione, sc., sententia, quae est judicium de consiliatis; alia 
vero quae est in voluntate, et huius modi est electio: et dicitur conclusio 
per quamdam similitudinem: quia sicut in speculativis ultimo statur in 
conclusione, ita in operativis ultimo statur in operatione. 

*1 Summa, la 2ae q. 13, a. 1, resp.: . . . in nomine electionis importatur 
aliquid pertinens ad rationem, sive ad intellectum, et aliquid pertinens ad 
voluntatem. Dicit enim Philosophus in VI Bthic., c. 2, quod “ electio est 
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It was suggested that this theory solves the difficulties raised 
by intransigent intellectualism. The free act has a reason for it, 
but this reason is determined by the will,—ntelligo quia volo. 
So also it solves the difficulties raised by intransigent volun- 
tarism. The free act has will in it, but this will is determined 
by the intellect,—intellectus intelligit suum velle.*? 

The further examination of the acts leading up to, and 
including, the free act, belongs to another paper of this 


symposium. 


appetitivus intellectivus.” Quandocumque autem duo concurrunt ad aliquid 
unum constituendum, unum eorum est ut formale respectu alterius. Unde 
Gregorius Nyss., lib. De natura homin., c. 33 dicit quod “ electio neque est 
appetitus secundum seipsam, neque consilium solum, sed ex his aliquod 
compositum.” Sicut enim dicimus animal ex anima et corpore compositum 
esse, neque vero corpus esse secundum seipsum, neque animam solam, sed 
utrumque, ita et electionem. Est autem considerandum in actibus animae, 
quod actus qui est essentialiter unius potentiae vel habitus, recipit formam 
et speciem a superiori potentia vel habitu, secundum quod ordinatur in- 
ferius a superiori. Si enim aliquis actum fortitudinis exerceat propter Dei 
amorem, actus quidem ille materialiter est fortitudinis, formaliter vero 
caritatis. Manifestum est autem quod ratio quodammodo voluntatem prae- 
cedit, et ordinat actum eius, inquantum sc., voluntas in suum objectum 
tendit secundum ordinem rationis, eo quod vis apprehensiva appetitivae 
suum objectum repraesentat. Sic igitur ille actus quo voluntas tendit in 
aliquid quod proponitur ut bonum, ex eo quod per rationem est ordinatum 
ad finem, materialiter quidem est voluntatis, formaliter autem rationis.. . 
In hiusmodi autem substantia actus materialiter se habet ad ordinem qui 
imponitur a superiori potentia; et ideo electio substantialiter non est actus 
rationis, sed voluntatis; perficitur enim electio in motu quodam animae ad 
bonum quod eligitur. Unde manifeste actus est appetitivae potentiae .. . 
Ad lum ergo dicendum, quod electio importat collationem quamdam prae- 
cedentem, non quod essentialiter sit ipsa collatio ... Ad 2um dicendum, 
quod conclusio syllogismi, quae fit in operabilibus, ad rationem pertinet, 
et dicitur sententia vel judicium, quam sequitur electio; et ob hoc ipsa 
conclusio pertinere videtur ad electionem tamquam ad consequens. Gregory 
of Nyssa here is rather Nemesius: vid. P. G., 40; 734. 

*2 Cf. Summa Theol., la 2ae q. 1, a. 6, resp.: . . . homo non ex necessitate 
eligit; et hoc ideo, quia quod possible est non esse, non necesse est esse. 
Huius ratio ex duplici hominis potestate accipi potest. Potest enim homo 
velle et non velle, agere et non agere; potest enim velle hoc aut illud, et 
agere hoc aut illud: cuius ratio ex ipsa virtute rationis accipitur. Quidquid 
enim ratio potest apprehendere ut bonum, in hoc voluntas tendere potest. 
Potest autem ratio apprehendere ut bonum, non solum hoc quod est velle 
aut agere, sed hoc etiam quod est non velle et non agere. 
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To this part the following conclusion may be put: The will is 
a rational appetite. As such, choice is its act. Rational here 
is not to be separated from appetite nor appetite from rational ; 
the two are so intimately conjugated that in the judgment, 
arbitrium, one factor cannot be separated from the other, any 
more than form can exist apart from matter, or potency apart 
from act. Thus, all the just claims of intellectualism seem to be 
conceded : operart sequitur esse; thus, also, is voluntarism pre- 
served, for the esse here is of our own fabrication, since it is 
the esse cognitum in operabilabus. 


Gerarp Smits, S. J., Pu. D. 
Marquette University. 
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NECESSITY AND LIBERTY: AN HISTORICAL 
NOTE ON ST. THOMAS AQUINAS * 


I 


HE efforts which philosophers make to think out their ideas 
are remembered very often for their prizes and not for 
their lessons. And so a William of Ockham is remembered as a 
nominalist, a Duns Scotus as something of a Platonist, a St. 
Thomas Aquinas as an Aristotelian. Even supposing that these 
memories are correct, which is to be doubted, they are somewhat 
faded. . Those who can still recall them sometimes do not 
remember the world in which they were living realities, strenu- 
ously contested and strenuously defended, full of historical tra- 
ditions and therefore rich in philosophical experience. The 
record, no doubt, survives, but the din of battle is no longer 
audible. The very meaning of victory or defeat, which might 
have given us some understanding of what the battle was 
about, and therefore some understanding also of the significance 
of what survived it, lives on merely as an unsubstantial ghost 
guarding the ruins of history. 

Yet, unless the experience in philosophical thinking, which 
began with the intellectual turmoil of the thirteenth century 
and which persists as a sort of passive inheritance among us to 
the present day, live again to reveal its unity and its meaning, 
those who are its disciples may be the victims of battles fought 
long ago, able neither to enjoy the fruits of victory nor to escape 
the calamities of defeat. 

It is from the standpoint of this somewhat somber view of 
history that I should like to consider some features of the 
Thomistic doctrine of liberty. This doctrine was, if I have 
understood it correctly, a decisive victory in an equally decisive 
conflict ; whereas some other doctrines of liberty, born in or from 


* This paper will be discussed at the 16th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association at Detroit, December 31. 
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the same conflict were either compromises or outright defeats. 
The point requires to be understood. It would be a little too 
simple to suppose that the various philosophical attitudes of 
thinkers at the end of the thirteenth century were conceived in 
the spirit of arbitrary decision and in willful opposition to one 
another. It would be no less simple to suppose that there was 
little philosophical significance to be found in the fact that these 
thinkers disagreed with one another not only as philosophers but 
also as interpreters of Greek and Arabian philosophy. It is 
contrary to the nature of philosophy itself to treat its historical 
embodiments and vicissitudes as devoid of philosophical signifi- 
cance; but it is just as contrary to the nature of philosophy, 
whose roots are deep within the historical life of man, not to 
look within the various philosophical traditions such as we have 
them today for marks of those historical battles which were 
fought long ago but which, because they were also philosophical 
battles, live today as- philosophy though they have disappeared 
as history. 

The problem of liberty has many historical frontiers. We 
cannot, properly speaking, understand the various conceptions 
of liberty, whether in God or in man, that are still living doc- 
trines among us unless we make some effort to recapture the 
historical situation within which these varying and mutually 
conflicting conceptions of the nature of liberty were once philo- 
sophical realities. From this point of view, we are called upon 
to make an effort to translate philosophical decisions into his- 
torical realities. Hence, as concerns the problem of liberty, do 
we recognize the historical significance of the nominalism of an 
Ockham as being a defeat for Christian thought at the hands of 
Greek and Arabian Neoplatonism? Do we recognize that the 
dangerous balance between Hellenic necessitarianism and Chris- 
tian creationism which a Henry of Ghent was trying to effect 
was an earlier stage of the same conflict—the conflict between 
an emanationist conception of the deduction and the structure 
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of being and a creationist conception of the origin of the uni- 
verse?* More particularly, do we realize, speaking so often as 
we do of the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas Aquinas, that in the 
most fundamental philosophical issue which faced the thirteenth 
century, namely, the reception of the Greek and Arabian neces- 
sitarian view of the nature of reality, the physicism of Aris- 
totle and Averroes was as much opposed to the doctrine of a free 
creation as was the emanationism of Plotinus or Avicenna ?* 
For the separation of the Platonic forms is, so to speak, a 
domestic issue between Plato and Plotinus, on the one hand, 
and Aristotle, on the other: it is an issue within the family of 
those who are disciples of an eternalistic view of being, who 
preach ultimately the immobility of all reality, whether that 
immobility be conceived as the sameness of static contempla- 
tion or the impure sameness of eternal return and repetition. 
But whatever value and function we place upon matter and 
change as the paradoxical and unworthy vehicle of eternity— 
admittedly a vehicle at a weakened moment in the interior 
organization of the eternal All—we cross a decisive frontier 
when we utter the following words: creatio non dicit constitu- 
tionem ret compositae ex principis praeexistentibus, sed com- 
positum sic dicitur creari quod simul cum omnibus suts prin- 
cipis in esse producitur.* Now individuality and autonomy 
confront and reorient the ancient necessitarianism of eternal 
being. Now the principles of being limit and specify its exist- 
ence, they do not sacrifice existence to the reign of intelligibility 


1 This point has been raised with the necessary explicitness in the work 
of Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand, essai sur les tendances de sa métaphysique 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), pp. 103-135. For the comparative relations of 
Henry of Ghent and William of Ockham to Neoplatonism, cf. op. cit., pp. 
322-326, 376-394, and passim. 

2Cf. Aimé Forest, La Structure métaphysique du concret selon saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1931), pp. 46-71; Jean Paulus, op. cit., 
pp. 105, 123-125; A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Greeks (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1939). 

* Sum. Theol., I, q. XLV, a. 2, ad 2. 
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within it. Now God does not possess the identity of self-think- 
ing thought in order to give a functional unity to the hier- 
archical organization of an eternal universe, for now His iden- 
tity is free to be autonomous self-possession. Now, and only 
now, necessity and liberty are compossible, for now necessity is 
directed towards existence and not towards the intelligible 
organization and stability of eternal essences and eternal species. 
In the world, in fact, in which creation is at the origin of the 
universe, the idea of liberty is born. 

This is not the only frontier, but it is the most important 
frontier, of the Thomistic doctrine of liberty. The more we 
look at this doctrine, however, in relation to what it has sup- 
pressed in Hellenism, the more we are driven to ask what it 
means. When St. Thomas contrasts the necessary procession 
of things from God with their origin through creation, he gives 
the impression that the former is the emanationist doctrine of 
an Avicenna while the latter is an expression of the free and 
immediate causality of God over all things. The following 
texts will illustrate the points of opposition: 


Quicumque autem quaedam eorum quae potest facere facit et quaedam 
non facit, agit per electionem voluntatis et non per necessitatem 
naturae.* | 

Quad autem ex uno non fiat nisi unum, non oportet nisi quando agens 
ad unum effectum determinatur. Non oportet igitur dicere quod, quia 
Deus est unus et omnino simplex, ex ipso multitudo provenire non 
posset nisi mediantibus aliquibus ab ejus simplicitate deficientibus. . . . 
Excluditur autem ex praedictis opinio Avicennae, qui dicit quod Deus, 
intelligens se, producit unam intelligentiam primam, in qua jam est 
potentia et actus; quae, in quantum intelligit Deum producit intel- 
ligentiam secundam; in quantum vero intelligit se secundum quod est 
in actu, producit animam orbis; in quantum vero intelligit se secundum 
quod est in potentia, producit substantiam orbis primi; et sic inde 
procedens, diversitatem rerum instituet per causas secundas.5 

Et ideo quia creatio rerum, quamvis sit operatio essentiae ejus, non 


‘Contra Gentiles, II, cap. 23. * Ibid. 
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tamen in quantum solum est essentia, sed etiam in quantum est 
sapientia et voluntas, ideo sequitur conditionem scientiae et voluntatis; 
et quia voluntas libera est, ideo dicitur Deus ex libertate voluntatis res 
facere, et non ex necessitate naturae.® 

Cum igitur Deus sit per essentiam suam intelligens, ut supra pro- 
batum est, oportet quod similitudo effectus sui sit in eo per modum intel- 
ligibilem. Igitur per intellectum agit. Intellectus autem non agit 
aliquem effectum nisi mediante voluntate, cujus objectum est bonum 
intellectum quod movet agentem ut finis. Deus igitur per voluntatem 
agit, non per necessitate naturae.” 


Necessity, determinateness, mediateness versus liberty, intel- 
ligence, immediateness: such is the opposition between Avicen- 
nian emanationism and Thomistic creationism. Because God 
contains all things in His intellect, He produces by His will, 
not through a necessity of nature. Furthermore, such a pro- 
duction is, we are told, a free creation. 


II 


The issue which is here concluded, however, is much too 
important and, as a matter of history, it was much too infre- 
quently concluded in this way, to be treated easily. The Thom- 
istic simplicities are often very complex, and the ease of the 
Thomistic decisions sometimes conceals, by the very innocence 
of ease, unsuspected depths. Not all thinkers have found it so 
easy to reject Avicenna on this point; nor have they all been 
pleased with St. Thomas’ way of defending contingency and 
liberty in the face of necessitarianism. For the sake of sharpen- 
ing the point under discussion, therefore, let us look at the 
uncomplimentary way in which William of Ockham can judge 
the results achieved by St. Thomas Aquinas in the presence of 
Arabian necessitarianism. This opposition between necessity 
and liberty which St. Thomas Aquinas expounds with complete 


* In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2. 
7 Contra Gentiles, II, cap. 23. Cp. op. cit., I, cap. 44-45.—For a summary 
of the contrast contained in these texts, cf. A. C. Pegis, op. cit., pp. 50-65. 
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confidence—is it, after all, so simple? St. Thomas thinks that 
he has proved the doctrine of a free creation and that he has 
thereby eliminated the errors of emanationism. Now, accord- 
ing to Ockham, he has done nothing of the kind. 

In the De Potentia, q. III, a. 15, St. Thomas Aquinas uses 
four principal arguments to discuss the question utrum res 
processerint a Deo per necessitatem naturae vel per arbitrium 
voluntatis. These four arguments are the object of Ockham’s 
critique. What St. Thomas intends to prove by means of them 
ean be seen very clearly from the first and the last sentences 
of the body of this article: 


Respondeo dicendum quod absque omni dubio tenendum est quod 
Deus ex libero arbitrio suae voluntatis creaturas in esse produxit nulla 
naturali necessitate. ... Necessarium igitur est dicere omnem creaturam 
a Deo processisse per voluntatem, et non per necessitatem naturae. 


St. Thomas is not only opposing necessitarianism in such state- 
ments; he is also proceeding as though there is in his mind a 
certain equivalence between the expressions ex libero arbitrio 
suae voluntatis and per voluntatem. Now it is the point of 
Ockham’s critique of such a conclusion that this equivalence is, 
not at all a conclusion, but a point to be proved. Therein lies, 
in fact, the whole contest with Hellenism. 

It will help our understanding of Ockham’s argument if we 
have before us his summary of the four Thomistic arguments. 
It was made on the occasion of answering the question wtrum 
Deus possit facere aliqua quae non fecit nec factet: 

Circa istam quaestionem primo supponendum est quod Deus est causa 
effectiva rerum. Secundo inquirendum est an ratione naturali possit 
probari Deum esse causam effectivam liberam et non naturalem. Tertio 
an hoe sit secundum veritatem fidei tenendum. Quarto ex hiis dicendum 


est ad quaestionem. 

Circa primum dicunt aliqui quod sie, et nituntur aliqui probare quod 
Deus sit causa libera. Primo sic. Universum habet aliquem finem, sed 
in illum finem <non)> ordinatur primo a natura, quia natura non intendit 
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aliquid nisi quantum dirigitur a cognoscente. Ergo in illum finem 
ordinatur per voluntatem, et non nisi per voluntatem divinam. Ergo 
Deus per voluntatem ordinat totum universum in finem suum, et per 
consequens producit creaturas. Secundo sic. Natura est determinata 
ad unum, et ideo natura semper facit sibi aequale nisi sit propter de- 
fectum virtutis activae vel receptivae sive passivae; sed potestas divina 
non est defectiva cum sit infinita; ergo naturaliter non producit nisi 
unum sibi aequale. Tertio sic. Cum omne agens agat sibi simile, aliquo 
modo oportet quod effectus in sua causa aliqualiter praeexistat. Sed 
omne illud quod est in aliquo est in ipso per modum eius. Sed Deus 
est intellectus. Ergo creaturae praeexistunt in ipso intellectu. Sed 
quod est in intellectu non producitur nisi mediante voluntate. Ergo 
creaturae procedunt a Deo per voluntatem. Quarto sic. Secundum 
Philosophum, iiii Metha., duplex est actio. Quaedam consistit in ipso 
agente et est perfectio et actio agentis, ut intelligere, velle et huiusmodi; 
quaedam quae progreditur ab agente in passum extrinsecum, et est 
perfectio et actio patientis, sicut calere, movere et huiusmodi. Sed 
actio Dei non potest intelligi ad modum secundae actionis, eo quod cum 
sua actio sit sua essentia non egreditur extra ipsum. Ergo oportet 
quod intelligatur ad modum primae actionis quae non est nisi in in- 
telligente et volente. Ergo quicquid Deus agit extra se per hoc agit 
quod intelligit et vult. Ergo necessarium est dicere omnem creaturam a 
Deo processisse per voluntatem non per necessitatem naturae.® 


Now, continues Ockham, these arguments are not conclusive. 
They prove only that God produces all creatures through His 
will considered as the principle of operation. But it is not 
proved that every being acting through the will as through a 
principle of operation acts contingently and not naturally. 
Hence this Thomistic argumentation does not prove that God 


* William of Ockham, Jn I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, B; ed. Lyons, 1495, fol. 
266 rb—266 va. (All the references to Ockham will be from this edition 
of the commentary.)—The insertion of non is evidently required by the 
text of St. Thomas being summarized. Cf. especially, “natura enim .. . 
non potest sibi praestituere finem, nec se in finem movere aut ordinare aut 
dirigere. ... Semper autem quod est per aliud est posterius eo quod est 
per se. Unde oportet quod primum ordinans in finem hoc faciat per 
voluntatem; et ita Deus per voluntatem creaturas in esse produxit, non 
per naturam” (St. Thomas Aquinas, De Potentia, q. III, a. 15). I have 
also changed ordinantur to ordinatur. 
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- » does not produce creatures through a necessity of nature. The 


confirmation of this point lies in the fact that according to St. 
Thomas Aquinas the will has a twofold manner of acting, 
namely, naturally and freely, and just as it wills the end neces- 
sarily and naturally, so it wills the means to the end contingently 
and freely. And so St. Thomas says elsewhere that a natural 
mode of action is common to an agent that acts with knowledge 
as well as to an agent that acts without knowledge. On this 
basis, from the fact that God acts through His will it is not 
permissible to infer that He does not act through a necessity of 
nature. This is not all. The philosophers had supposed that 
the first cause was acting through intellect and will and yet they 
held that it was acting through a necessity of nature. Hence to 
prove that God produces creatures through the will is not to 
prove that He does not produce them through a necessity of 
nature: ergo probare quod Deus producit creaturas per volun- 
tatem non est probare quod non producit de necessitate naturae. 
And there is still more. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
God “ produces” the Holy Ghost through the will, and yet 
naturally and necessarily. Hence, that God should produce 
through the will and yet should produce through a necessity 
of nature are not mutually exclusive: 


Sed istae rationes non concludunt, sicut patet intuenti. Nihil pro- 
bant enim nisi quod Deus per voluntatem producit omnes creaturas 
tanquam per principium agendi. Sed non est probatum quod omne 
agens per voluntatem tanquam per principium agendi contingenter agit 
et non naturaliter. Ergo per istam rationem non est probatum quod 
Deus non producit creaturas per necessitatem naturae. Confirmatur, 
quia secundum istos voluntas habet duplicem modum agendi, scilicet 
naturaliter et libere, sicut necessario et naturaliter vult finem et con- 
tingenter et libere vult ea quae sunt ad finem. Unde secundum istum, 
alibi, modus agendi naturalis est communis agenti per cognitionem et 
agenti sine cognitione. Ergo ista consequentia non valet secundum 
istos: Deus producit per voluntatem ergo non producit de necessitate 
naturae. Hoc etiam patet quia de intentione philosophorum fuit quod 
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prima causa ageret per intellectum et voluntatem et tamen per neces- 
sitatem naturae. Ergo probare quod Deus producit creaturas per 
voluntatem non est probare quod non producit de necessitate naturae. 
Praeterea, secundum istum, Deus per voluntatem producit Spiritum 
Sanctum, et tamen naturaliter et necessario. Ergo eodem modo stat 
simul quod Deus producat per voluntatem et tamen de necessitate 


naturae.® 

The main point of Ockham’s critique, both on an historical 
and on a philosophical level is thus clear, and indeed it will be 
reenforced by the replies to the first and third Thomistic argu- 
ments. The first argument, in fact, does not hold. For even 
supposing that the will alone ordained an end for itself and 
that the end of the universe has been ordained by the will, from 
this it does not follow that that end has been ordained con- 
tingently and not necessarily; since it is still a fact that the 
will produces some things necessarily. Now to this it might be 
replied that, although the will wills the end necessarily, never- 
theless it wills what is ordained to the end contingently; and 
hence since creatures are ordained to the end, the divine will 
wills them contingently and consequently produces them con- 
tingently. But this reply is not sufficient. For it has not been 
proved adequately that the divine will wills what is ordained 
to the end contingently. And precisely, it is this point which 
is in special need of proof: 

Ex istis patet quod prima ratio non valet quia quamvis concedatur 
quod sola voluntas praestituat sibi finem, et finis universi est praesti- 
tutus a voluntate, ex hoc tamen non sequitur evidenter quod ille finis 
sit contingenter praestitutus et non necessario, cum voluntas necessario 
aliqua faciat. Et si dicatur quod quamvis voluntas necessario velit 
finem, tamen contingenter vult illud quod est ad finem, et ita, cum 
omnes creaturae sunt ad finem, voluntas divina contingenter vult eas 
et per consequens contingenter producit eas, hoc non sufficit, quia non 
est probatum sufficienter quod voluntas divina contingenter velit ea 
quae sunt ad finem, et tamen hoc oportet probare specialiter.*° 


°In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, C; fol. 266 va.—Cf. infra, n. 36. 
1° In I Sent., ibid.; fol. 266 va. 
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The main issue that Ockham is raising is stated again in the 
reply to the third Thomistic argument. All that argument 
proves is that God produces creatures through His intellect and 
will; but from this it cannot be inferred that He does not 
produce them through a necessity of nature: 

Similiter tertium non valet quia si aliquid probat praecise probat 
quod Deus producit creaturas per intellectum et voluntatem. Sed ex 


hoe non sequitur evidenter quod non producit eas per necessitatem 
naturae.'* 


To the question, therefore, is God a natural agent or a free 
agent ? the Thomistic answer is, in the eyes of Ockham, insufh- 
cient. For him the question is not whether God acts through 
intellect and will, the question is rather whether He acts freely. 
To say the one, i.e., that He acts through intellect and will, 
is not to affirm the other, i.e., that He acts freely. Further- 
more (this is a new argument), when the intellect passes judg- 
ment on something, the will wills that thing necessarily. Again, 
therefore, to say that a being acts through intellect and will is 
not to say that he acts freely. And there is the final argument 
that we find Aristotle holding that God produces through intel- 
lect and will, and yet that He produces necessarily and not 
freely : 

Contra: quaestio non quaerit utrum Deus agit per intellectum et 
voluntatem, sed utrum libere. Sed hoe non est idem quaerere. Nam 
per eundem doctorem voluntas divina et nostra vult naturaliter Deum. 
Et similiter, quando aliquid judicatur ab intellectu voluntas vult illud 
necessario; ergo, non est idem quaerere unum et aliud. Item, philoso- 


phus tenet quod producit per intellectum et voluntatem, et tamen neces- 
sario et non libere.?* 


Before coming to his conclusion, Ockham stops to consider 
the position of Duns Scotus. While this position is not our 
present concern, yet Ockham’s dissatisfaction with it reveals 
still more clearly the Neoplatonic occupation of his thinking. 


11 Op. cit., ibid., E; fol. 266 vb. 19 In IT Sent., q. 5, C; fol. 283 rb. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas had thought to find within the nature of 
God an explanation of why God can act freely ad extra. In the 
eyes of Ockham the position of St. Thomas failed because it had 
not explained how the divine will was free. Scotus, as reported, 
by Ockham, takes another road and begins with the fact of 
contingency itself. Since there are second causes which act 
contingently, and since these causes can be causes only insofar 
as they are moved by the first cause, it follows that God acts 


contingently and freely: 


Aliter probant aliqui eandem conclusionem sic. Aliquid causatur 
contingenter. Ergo prima causa contingenter causat. Consequentia 
probatur quia quaelibet causa secunda causat inquantum movetur a 
prima. Ergo si prima necessario movet, quaelibet alia necessario causat. 
Ergo si aliqua causa secunda contingenter causat vel movet, prima con- 
tingenter movebit quia non causat causa secunda nisi in virtute primae 
inquantum movetur ab 

Ideo aliter probat Johannes istam conclusionem. Quia cum causa 
secunda agat contingenter et non nisi virtute primae causae, sequitur 
quod prima causa agit contingenter et libere.** 


For Ockham these arguments fail, and they fail because they 
do not meet successfully the point raised by the philosophers. 
It cannot be evidently proved, says Ockham, that if something 
happens contingently therefore the first cause causes contin- 
gently. For to this the philosophers would reply that the con- 
tingency of the effect can be explained by the contingency of 
the activity of some creature, for example, the activity of a 
created will; and hence, since the activity of such a will is con- 
tingent, it follows that, however much other causes may act 
naturally, its participation in the production of the effect will 
insure the contingency of the effect: 


18 In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, G; fol. 267 ra.—On the notion of contingency 
in Scotus, cf. Hermann Schwamm, Das géttliche Vorherwissen bei Duns 
Scotus und seinen ersten Anhingern (Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1934), 
pp. 18-24, 50-55. 

14 In II Sent., q. 5, D; fol. 283 va. 
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Sed istae rationes contra philosophos contra quos adducuntur non 
eoncludunt. Prima non, quia ista consequentia: aliquid fit contingenter, 
ergo prima causa contingenter causat, non potest evidenter probari. 
Nam dicerent philosophi quod contingentia effectus dependet ex con- 
tingentia actionis alicuius creaturae, puta voluntatis creatae necessario 
requisitae, et ideo cum secundum eos voluntas creata necessario con- 
eurrat ad multos effectus et ista simpliciter contingenter causat, quan- 
tumeunque aliae causae naturaliter causent, effectus erit contingenter 
productus.*® 


Consequently, having failed with St. Thomas Aquinas to prove 
liberty in God by way of a consideration of the divine will itself, 
having then failed with Duns Scotus to prove liberty in God by 
way of justifying the existence of created contingency and 
liberty, Ockham sees only one conclusion left for himself: [deo 
_ quod Deus sit causa libera respectu omnium tenendum est tan- 
quam creditum, quia non potest demonstrari per aliquam ratio- 
nem ad quam non responderet unus infidelis.*° It is an object 
of belief, therefore, that God is a free creator; and it is an 
object of belief because it cannot be defended by a demonstra- 
tion to which an unbeliever has not a reply. 

We have met Ockham’s unbeliever already. He is, in reality, 
a philosophical disciple of Neoplatonism, and he can make clear 
for us, under Ockham’s guidance, some decisive points in the 
organization of that doctrine of God which is an ever-present 
rival to the Christian doctrine of a free Creator. Let us stay a 
moment longer with Ockham’s unbeliever and ask whether 
according to the intention of the philosophers God is the cause 
of all things: wtrum Deus sit causa omnium secundum inten 
tionem philosophorum? The answer to this question resolves 
itself into two parts, of which the second is for our present 
purposes the more important: (a) it was the intention of Aris- 


1% In I Sent., d, XLIII, q. 1, H; fol. 267 rab—Cp. In II Sent., q. 5, E; 
fol. 283 va. 
1° In II Sent., q. 5, E; fol. 283 va. 
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totle that God is the cause of all things, but (b) this is not a 
proof that God is a creator. 

The first point need not detain us very long at present. 
Ockham tries to show that the prime mover who is conceived 
in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics as a final cause is also 
an efficient cause. His argument is that the separate intel- 
ligences depend upon the prime mover or God not only as a 
final cause, which is admitted, but also as an efficient cause. 
For, since they depend upon God as a final cause, it is neces- 
sary that they be produced by some being acting as an efficient 
cause, for the causality of the final cause consists simply in 
moving the efficient cause to act. Hence, the intelligences are 
produced, and this can be only by God: 


Contra, secundum eum licet intelligentiae non causantur a Deo effec- 
tive, tamen dependent ab eo secundum philosophum. Quaero de ista 
dependentia. Aut dependent in genere causae efficientis aut finalis. Si 
primo modo, habetur propositum, quia respectu cujuscunque causae 
finalis est aliqua causa efficiens. Ergo si dependent a Deo tanquam a 
causa finali, oportet quod ab aliquo sint effective, quia causalitas causae 
finalis non est nisi movere efficiens ad causandum. Sed non possunt 
effici ab alio quam a Deo. Patet ergo ete.?’ 


But if it can thus be proved, or so Ockham thinks, that the 
Aristotelian God is the cause of all things, it cannot be proved 
for Ockham that God is a creator producing de novo. Thereby 
hangs an important consequence; or rather the very real - 
of an ancient alternative. 

To be able to prove that God is the immediate cause of all 
things out of nothing is to be able to prove that God is a con- 
tingent cause contingently creating things out of nothing. For, 
clearly, when an agent whose action cannot be impeded is 
related to many things with equal immediacy, its production 
of one thing and not of another indicates that it is acting freely 
and contingently. The only trouble is that this argument has 


17 In II Sent., q. 6, B; fol. 286 va. 
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already been found to be insufficient. An unbeliever, in fact, 
would reply to this that God is not immediately related to all 
things and consequently there is no choice involved in His 
production of things. The unbeliever might go on to show, 
in denying this immediacy of the divine action in relation to 
all things, that God first produces an intelligence necessarily, 
and through this intelligence He produces others, or even that 
the first intelligence produces others. What appears, therefore, 
to be immediacy and choice and contingency is explained by 
the unbeliever as an eternal and necessary and graded hierarchy. 
If it were possible to prove through the natural reason that 
God produces immediately and out of nothing when He pro- 
duces one thing and not another, we could then prove contin- 
gency in God. But there is the unbeliever to consider. After 
the manner of Avicenna, he explains the organization of the 
universe not as depending upon a divine choice, but rather as 
depending upon a mediated and necessary hierarchy proceeding 
from the necessary, and not at all contingent, action of God: 


Dico ergo secundum intentionem philosophi quod Deus est causa 
omnium. Et hoc potest probari per rationem praecedentem; sed non 
potest probari quod sit causa omnium de novo, quia tune posset probari 
quod esset causa contingens de novo contingenter creans, cujus oppo- 
situm est declaratum. Quia quando aliquod agens non impedibile in 
sua actione aequaliter respicit plura, si producat unum et non aliud, hoe 
esset libere et contingenter; quare ete. Sed ista ratio non est demon- 
strativa uni infideli, quia diceret quod Deus non immediate et aequaliter 
respicit omnia producibilia, sed producit primam intelligentiam neces- 
sario, et mediante ea producit alia, vel quod ipsa prima intelligentia 
producit alias; et sic consequenter. Si ergo posset probari per rationem 
naturalem quod Deus producit de novo cum producit unum et non 
aliud, sequeretur quod posset probari contingentia in Deo.*® 


This conclusion applies to Aristotle himself. It was his inten- 
tion that God is the immediate and total cause of all separate 


** Ibid.; fol. 286 va. 
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substances, and only the mediate cause of generable and cor- 
ruptible substances. God produces the intelligences and the 
heavenly and incorruptible bodies, and He conserves them; and 
these in turn produce these lower generable substances. No 
doubt, the truth of the matter is that God is the immediate 
cause of every producible reality, acting as immediately in 
production as any second cause. But, as we have seen, the 
arguments did not convince an unbeliever. Hence, for Aris- 
totle, God was not the immediate cause of generable things, for 
if Aristotle had known such a doctrine then it would have been 
necessary for the natural reason to be capable of proving that 
God is the Creator of all generable realities. And to reach 
this conclusion would mean that we could prove (as Ockham 
thinks we cannot) that there is contingency in God and that 
He produces things outside Himself with contingency: 


Intentio ergo philosophi est quod Deus est causa immediata et totalis 
omnium substantiarum separatarum, sed generabilium et corruptibilium 
(secundum eum) non est causa immediata nec totalis nec partialis, sed 
tantummodo mediata; quia scilicet causat intelligentias et corpora celes- — 
tia et incorruptibilia et conservat ea; et illa causant ista inferiora 
generabilia. Et sic non est alio modo secundum philosophum causa 
istorum inferiorum quam respectu mali, quia causam mali causat et 
conservat; et sic non est proprie causa, quia remota. Quia si intelli- 
gentiae et corpora celestia possent conservari sine Deo, adhuc causarent 
secundum eum sicut nunc faciunt. Secundum tamen veritatem est 
causa immediata cujuslibet rei factibilis totalis vel partialis, ita imme- 
diate concurrens sicut aliqua causa secunda, sicut supra dictum est. 
Causa autem quare philosophus dicit quod non est causa immediata 
generabilium et corruptibilium est quia tune posset probari naturaliter 
quod esset causa de novo omnium inferiorum. Et sic posset probari in 
eo contingentia et quod contingenter res ad extra produceret.’® 


* Ibid., C; fol. 286 vb.—After Deus, in the first sentences, I have substi- 
tuted est for the meaningless ut of the text. 
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Evidently, Greek and Arabian necessitarianism looms very 
large upon the philosophical horizon of Ockham. This neces- 
sitarianism forces not only his decisions in relation to St. 
Thomas, but also his conception of what can or cannot be 
proved philosophically. I am not concerned here with why 
Ockham thought it necessary to make these and similar conces- 
sions to Greek and Arabian philosophy. I am looking at his 
thought rather from the standpoint of a later moment of equi- 
librium, once these concessions have been made. St. Thomas 
had thought that against the doctrine of emanationism he could 
show that the universe proceeded from God through intelligence 
and will and therefore freely. Consider: 

Respondeo dicendum quod cirea hoe quidam dupliciter erraverunt. 
Quidam enim posuerunt Deum agere quasi ex necessitate naturae, ut 
sicut ex actione rerum naturalium non possunt alia provenire, nisi quae 
eveniunt, utpote ex semine hominis homo, ex semine olivae oliva, ita ex 
operatione divina non possint aliae res, vel alius ordo rerum effluere, 
nisi sicut nune est. Sed supra ostendimus Deum non agere ex neces- 
sitate naturae, sed voluntatem ejus esse omnium rerum causam; neque 
etiam ipsam voluntatem naturaliter et ex necessitate determinari ad has 
res. Unde nullo modo iste cursus rerum sic ex necessitate a Deo 
provenit, quod alia provenire non possent.?° 


It is the italicized words which are a double source of diffi- 
culty to Ockham. Philosophers had said that God acts through 
intellect and will, and yet they had not said that He acts freely, 
nor had they ever removed from God’s presence this universe; 
and they had never freed God’s will from an eternal and neces- 
sary commitment to it. How to go, therefore, from will to 
liberty when the philosophers apparently had always gone from 
will to necessity? There is a further embarrassment. St. 
Thomas himself admits that the will as a nature acts neces- 


20 Sum. Theol., I, q. XXV, a. 5.—Cp. op. cit., I, q. XIX a. 3. 
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sarily. God loves Himself necessarily; man loves beatitude 
necessarily. Whence arises liberty in such a necessity? And 
since St. Thomas admits the necessity of the divine will, exactly 
what gives him the right to proceed from necessity to liberty 
when the Greeks and the Arabs had proceeded from necessity to 
necessity—even unto the exhaustion of being ? 

I am not raising this question because I think that there is 
not an evident answer to it in St. Thomas Aquinas; nor yet 
am I raising it because I think that that evident answer is not 
sufficient. On the contrary, the answer is both evident and 
sufficient. It is evident because, in the presence of necessi- 
tarianism, St. Thomas Aquinas has freed the notion of the 
divine necessity from its Greek and Arabian commitments, and 
he has done this by investing the divine nature with a perfec- 
tion such that it was impossible to conceive it as being the 
source of these commitments. The answer is also sufficient, 
because, whereas the God of a Plotinus was a perfect being and 
even the essence of goodness, it could not be said that He was 
an autonomous being and an independent being, for He could 
not maintain His essence as goodness wnless the famous 
Homeric golden chain of the universe, down to the limiting 
formlessness of matter, shared as an eternal neighbour in His 
goodness.** Here was goodness without autonomy and there- 
fore goodness without choice. Here was, not so much a neces- 
sary being, as a necessitated being. Necessity, as exemplified 
by the God of Plotinus, is exactly the necessity that St. Thomas 
had opposed when he opposed the doctrine that God acts through 
a necessity of nature. 

“Tt is necessary,” writes St. Thomas, “that any will have 
a certain end which it wills naturally and whose contrary it 


21 On the necessitated will of the Plotinian God, cf. Enneads, VI, 8, and 
the analysis of Brother Cassian Patrick Gorman, “ Liberty in the God of | 
Plotinus” (The New Scholasticism, vol. XIV, no. 4, Oct., 1940, pp. 379- 
405). 
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cannot will. For example, man wills beatitude naturally and 
necessarily, and it is impossible for him to will unhappiness. 
But along with the fact that the will wills its own natural end 
necessarily, it also wills necessarily those things without which 
it cannot possess the end, if it knows this fact. These things 
are realities proportioned to the end. Thus, if I will life, I 
also will food. ‘Those things, however, without which the end 
can be possessed, are not proportioned to it, and the will does 
not will them necessarily. Now the natural end of the divine 
will is God’s goodness which God cannot not will. But crea- 
tures are not proportioned to this end, as though without them 
the divine goodness could not be made manifest; which mani- 
festation is the purpose of creatures. For just as the divine 
goodness is made manifest through these realities that now 
exist and through the present order of things, so it can be 
made manifest through other creatures, ordered in another way. 
Therefore the divine will can, without violating the divine 
goodness, justice and wisdom, proceed to the production of other 
things than those that it actually produces. And it is here that 
those who erred were deceived. For they thought that the order 
of creatures was, as it were, proportioned to the divine good- 
ness, as though that goodness could not be without this order of 
creatures.” ** To put the matter otherwise and with no pos- 
sible room for misunderstanding: “ Hence it is clear that from 
the love which God has for His own goodness it is not necessary 
for Him to will this or that concerning creatures. Nor is there 
any necessity in Him with respect to the whole totality of 
creatures, for the divine goodness is in itself perfect, even 
though no creature were to exist, for He has no need of our 
goods, as it is said in the fifteenth Psalm. For the divine good- 
ness is not an end in the sense that it is achieved by means 
leading to it; it is rather an end in the sense that through 


22 De Potentia, q. I, a. 3. 
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it are made and are perfected those realities which are ordained 
to it”: 

Unde patet quod non est necessitas divinae voluntatis ex amore quem 
habet ad suam bonitatem, quod velit hoc vel illud circa creaturam; nec 
inest ei aliqua necessitas respectu totius creaturae; eo quod divina 
bonitas in se perfecta est, etiam si nulla creatura existeret, quia 
bonorum nostrorum non eget, ut in Psalm. xv dicitur. Non enim divina 
bonitas est talis finis qui efficiatur ex his quae sunt ad finem; sed magis 
quo efficiuntur et perficiuntur ea quae ad ipsum ordinantur.”* 


We are, in fact, in the presence of a goodness which, far from 
being necessitated, is in reality the source of the divine inde- 
pendence. 

Necessity, autonomy, independence, these are the marks of a 
perfect being as well as a perfect good, but a perfect good in the 
sense that it does not lack any of the perfections of being.” 
The autonomy and the independence of the divine goodness are 
born of the perfection of God as an infinite being. In the 
fullest sense of the word we are dealing with the goodness of 
an autonomous being. God contains within Himself the per- 
fections of all things not only because the perfections of crea- 
tures exist in a more eminent way in their cause, but also 
because, since He is essentially subsistent being, it follows that 
He contains within Himself the whole perfection of being: 
ex hoc quod . . . Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens .. . 
oportet quod totam perfectionem essendi in se contineat.** If 
God is a perfect good it is because He is a perfect being, and 
it is in this sense that He is good through His essence.** But 
to be good in this way is to be an autonomous good, a good which 
is independent in its necessary and absolute self-possession. 

This independence in the order of being is the explanation 
of the divine independence with respect to creatures; it is also 


23 De Veritate, q. XXIII, a. 4.—Cf. Psalms, XV, 2. 
24 Sum. Theol., I, q. IV, a. 2. 
25 Thid., and ad 3. *° Op. cit., I, q. VI, a. 3. 
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the point at which St. Thomas’ reconstruction in Christian 
thought stands out in bold relief. Having reinterpreted neces- 
sity and goodness in terms of existence; having therefore made 
necessity and independence compossible attributes of God; 
having, that is to say, freed the divine necessity of Plotinian 
necessitarianism, St. Thomas can now found the liberty of God 
within His necessity. Let us admit, in fact, that just as the 
divine being is in itself necessary, so also is the divine willing 
and the divine knowing. Let us admit, more specifically, that 
the divine will is of itself necessary: voluntas diwina ... ex se 
necessitatem habet.** But let us see the full extent of this 
necessity: “the divine will, which is of itself necessary, de- 
termines itself to that object to which it does not have a neces- 
sary relation: sed voluntas divina, quae ex se necessitatem habet, 
determinat seipsam ad volitum ad quod habet habitudinem non 
necessariam.” ** ‘To ask what this conclusion means is to see 
how the idea of independence in the order of being results in 
the further idea of independence in the order of action. For 
if we may conclude with St. Thomas Aquinas that nulla inest 
et necessitas ut alra velit ex hoc quod vult suam bonitatem,”® we 
may also translate this non-necessary relation of God to other 
objects of the divine will into a completely independent and 
self-determined production of what need not be at all. To be 
with the possibility of acting in opposite directions, says St. 
Thomas Aquinas, may be understood in two ways. It may 
refer to a being which is imperfect and which is in potency to 
opposites. This indetermination does not hold in the present 
instance. We are here dealing with an indetermination from 
the standpoint of things, not from the standpoint of subjects. 
From this point of view, what can indifference mean? “A 
power is capable of acting in opposite directions,” says St. 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘“ when its perfect operation depends upon 


27 Op. cit., I, q. XIX, a. 3, ad 5, and ep. ad 6. 
*° Op. cit., I, q. XIX, a. 3, ad 5. *°Oontra Gentiles, I, cap. 81. 
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neither direction, even though both can be. Such is the case of 
a man who can use equally different instruments for the per- 
formance of the same work. A capacity in opposite directions 
thus understood does not imply any imperfection in the power, 
but is rather expressive of its eminence, for it transcends both 
directions, is thus determined to neither, yet capable of proceed- 
ing in both. Such is the case with the divine will in relation to 
other things. For its end does not depend upon any other 
thing, since it is most perfectly joined to its own end.” *° 

This doctrine of the divine independence not only from the 
standpoint of being but also from the standpoint of action 
ad extra—a doctrine which provoked justly so much admiration 
from John of St. Thomas *“—can carry us very far. It not 
only explains St. Thomas’ complete willingness to root the 
divine liberty in the divine necessity, it also marks that point 
at which Neoplatonism had to be handled with extreme care 
for such a conclusion to be possible; and it explains, finally, 
how the Neoplatonic notion of the divine necessity, if it could 
gain a foothold in Christian thought, was certain to dislocate 
the Christian explanation of the divine liberty. From the 
point of view of St. Thomas Aquinas, the divine liberty and 
the divine necessity are opposed only on the assumption of 
a Neoplatonic and, more specifically, Avicennian view of the 
divine necessity. The question, therefore, may be asked whether 
the notion itself of the divine liberty was not transformed at 
the very moment of being subjected to the dislocating effect of 
this antinomy. 

I have no illusions on this point. Christian thinkers have 


8° Op. cit., I, cap. 82. 

*1 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, Disp. 24, a. 4 and 7; ed. 
Solesmensis, vol. III (Paris, 1938), pp. 87-93, 127-136.—Cf. Jacques Mari- 
tain, “ L’idée thomiste de la liberté” (Revue thomiste, vol. XLV, no. 3, 
July-Sept., 1939, pp. 440-459). There is an English version of this essay 
in J. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, tr. by M. J. Adler, New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1940, pp. 118-143. 
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fought for too long in the defense of liberty, among themselves 
as well as against their common enemies, in order to consider 
such simple resolutions of their conflicts. But it may be asked 
on an historical level, why it is that St. Thomas Aquinas did 
not see antinomies where so many of his Christian contem- 
poraries and successors did; and it may be asked further why 
it is that that which governs in a unique way his notion of 
liberty is the concept of dominion and independence, rather 
than the concept of indifference. At the risk of venturing for 
- a@ moment upon embattled territory, I should like to indicate 
how the notion of independence persists as a leading feature in 
the explanation of human liberty and how in its persistence we 
may see the same Thomistic unwillingness to fly from necessity 
as the price of maintaining liberty. 


IV 


I am not concerned here with the historical antecedents of 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of human liberty. What St. Thomas did 
with the doctrine of his predecessors is, as historians have 
shown, remarkable. Not only was he able to perpetuate the 
Christian voluntarism that St. Augustine had handed on to his 
successors, he was also able to maintain the ideals of voluntarism 
even at the moment of being true to what was most signifi- 
cant in the intellectualistic explanation of human liberty by 
Boethius; and he was able to balance nicely these traditions 
at the moment when he disagreed with all of his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries in identifying liberum arbi- 
triwum with the will.** It does not lie within the scope of my 
present purpose to consider, even in outline, the structure of 
free choice in the life of the will as understood by St. Thomas 


*2 Cf. Michael Wittmann, “ Die Lehre von der Willensfreiheit bei Thomas 
von Aquin” (Philosophisches Jahrbuch, vol. 40, Fulda, 1927, pp. 170-188, 
285-305) ; Dom Odon Lottin, La théorie du libre arbitre depuis s. Anselme 
jusqu’a s. Thomas d’Aquin (Louvain: Abbaye du Mont-César, 1929). 
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Agquinas.** I am concerned rather with some of the relations 
between the will as nature and the will as will. This problem 
takes us to the very center of the relations between necessity 
and liberty in human action. 

The term necessity, having many meanings, is in need of 
some clarification. That is necessary which cannot not be, but 
it may belong to a being in several ways. First of all it may 
belong to a being through some intrinsic principle, whether 
material (as when we say that every being composed of con- 
traries is necessarily subject to corruption) or formal (as when 
we say it is necessary for a triangle to have three angles whose 
sum is equal to two right angles). Such an intrinsic necessity 
is natural and absolute. Necessity affects a being also in an 
external way. ‘There is the necessity of the end we have in 
view (as when we say that a certain end cannot be reached, or 
even reached in a befitting way, without certain means: e. g., 
food is necessary for life and a horse for a journey). ‘There 
is finally the necessity of an outside agent (as when someone 
is forced by someone else in such a way that he cannot do the 
opposite of what he is doing). This kind of necessity is called 
the necessity of coercion and is absolutely opposed to the nature 
of will. For when we call something violent, we are referring 
to what is contrary to the inclination of the being. Now the 
movement itself of the will is an inclination towards something. 
Hence just as a thing is called natural because it is in accord 
with the inclination of nature, so something is called voluntary 
because it is in accord with the inclination of the will. It is 
impossible for that which is violent to be natural, and it is 
equally impossible for that which is really coercive and violent 
to be voluntary. But natural necessity and the necessity of an 
end (necessitas naturalis, necessitas finis) are not opposed to 
the will. The necessity of an end is not opposed to the will 


** Cf. Michael Wittmann, Die Hthik des Hl. Thomas von Aquin (Miinch- 
en: Max Hueber, 1933), pp. 73-162. 
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when we can attain an end only in one way. For example, if 
we will to cross the ocean, the will must necessarily will the 
use of a ship. As for natural necessity, let us note that just as 
the intellect adheres necessarily to first principles, so the will 
adheres necessarily to the end, which is beatitude. The end is 
in the practical order what first principles are in the speculative 
order. For, that which belongs to a being naturally and in a 
fixed way must be the foundation and the source of all other 
things in it. The nature of a thing is the first principle 
within each thing, and every motion proceeds from this fixed 
principle.** 

We may look at this conclusion from a slightly different 
point of view by observing that where realities are related to 
one another in an ordered way the first acts as a principle and 
can be found in its nature throughout the whole order. Thus 
it belongs to man to enjoy not only his reason (this is due his 
nature according to its proper difference, namely, rationality), 
but also the life of sense and growth which belongs to him 
according to his genus, namely, animal or living being. Nature 
and will have a similar order. Will itself is a certain nature, 
because every being is said to be a given nature. Hence, in the 
case of the will we must discover not only what belongs to it 
as a will, but also what belongs to it as a nature: et ideo m 
voluntate oportet invenire non solum td quod voluntatis est, sed 
etiam quod naturae est.*® 

It belongs to every created nature that it be directed by God 
to the good and that it should seek the good naturally. In the 
will itself there is therefore a certain natural appetite of the 
good which befits it. In addition to this natural appetite, the 
will can also seek other things through its own self-determina- 
tion and not through necessity. This belongs to the will as will 
and not as nature. As nature is related to will, so that which 


*4 Sum. Theol., I, q. LXXXII,a.1. De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. 
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the will wills naturally is related to those things in relation 
to which it determines itself and is not determined by nature. 
And hence as nature is the basis of will, so what is naturally 
appetible is the principle and the basis of all other appetible 
objects. But in the order of appetible objects the end is the 
foundation and the principle of those things which are means 
to the end; for since they exist for the sake of the end, they are 
objects of appetition only because of the end. Hence what the 
will wills necessarily, as though determined to it by a natural 
inclination, is its last end, namely beatitude, and whatever is 
included in that end. The will is not determined to other 
things of necessity by a natural inclination, but through its own 
disposition and without any necessity.*° 

This remarkable text, of which I have given merely a para- 
phrase, is decisive for several reasons. Not only does it root 
the free self-determination of the will as will in the determined 
ordination of the will as nature; it also explains the economy of 
the liberty of will as will in terms of the necessary finalism of 
the will considered as a nature. The necessary ordination of 


8°“ Natura autem et voluntas hoc modo ordinata sunt, ut ipsa voluntas 
quaedam natura sit; quia omue quod in rebus invenitur, natura quaedam 
dicitur. Et ideo in voluntate oportet invenire non solum id quod volun- 
tatis est, sed etiam quod naturae est. Hoc autem est cujuslibet naturae 
creatae, ut a Deo sit ordinata in bonum, naturaliter appetens illud. Unde 
et voluntati ipsi inest naturalis quidam appetitus sibi convenientis boni; 
et praeter hoc habet appetere aliquid secundum propriam determinationem, 
non ex necessitate; quod ei competit in quantum voluntas est. Sicut autem 
est ordo naturae ad voluntatem, ita se habet ordo eorum quae naturaliter 
vult voluntas, ad ea respectu quorum a seipsa determinatur, non ex natura. 
Et ideo, sicut natura est voluntatis fundamentum, ita appetibile quod 
naturaliter appetitur, est aliorum appetibilium principium et fundamen- 
tum. In appetibilibus autem finis est fundamentum et principium eorum 
quae sunt ad finem; cum quae sunt propter finem, non appetantur nisi 
ratione finis. Et ideo, quod voluntas de necessitate vult quasi naturali 
inclinatione in ipsum determinata, est finis ultimus, ut beatitudo, et ea 
quae in ipso includuntur, ut est cognitio veritatis, et alia hujusmodi; ad 
alia vero non de necessitate determinatur naturali inclinatione, sed propria 
dispositione absque necessitate.” (Jbid.) 
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the will as a nature is the explanation not only of the will as 
free and self-determined in relation to means, but also of the 
will as being true to the necessities of its nature at the moment 
of determining itself freely. 

The second of these two points requires special attention be- 
cause it expresses that which, behind the freedom of choice in 
the presence of particular goods judged with indifference as 
good, the will maintains as the constant reserve and secret of a 
nature fixed upon the universal good. There is a secret, I say, 
that the will carries with it, and that secret may be expressed 
by saying that we can will ends without means, we cannot will 
means without ends. If it is true that the object of the will is 
the apprehended good, and that any power extends to all those 
things in which its object can, in any way, be found, it is also 
true that the unconditioned object of the will is that which 
makes all other objects appetible to it. Though we choose the 
means freely, it is the end which is our burden in the choosing. 
In fact, “ those objects which are means to the end are not good 
or objects of will because of themselves, but because of their 
ordination to the end. Hence the will tends towards them only 
to the extent that it tends towards the end, and that thing 
which it wills in them is the end: ea vero quae sunt ad finem, 
non sunt bona vel volita propter se ipsa, sed ex ordine ad finem; 
unde voluntas in ea non fertur nisi quatenus fertur in finem: 
unde hoc ipsum quod in, eis vult est finis.” ** 

It is this conclusion which locates properly that mysterious 
interchange between necessity and liberty in the will of man. 
St. Thomas is really saying that the will would be untrue to its 
nature if it did not exercise its liberty m order to remain 
attached to what it is necessarily turned as a nature. The will 
must finalize what it chooses in order to choose: its liberty and 
its self-determination, indeed, its independence of action, are 


8t Sum. Theol., I-II, q. VIII, a. 2.—Cp. ibid., a. 1 and 3. 
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all so many vehicles of its necessary desire of beatitude. Where 
goods have no necessary connection with beatitude, the will is 
not attracted with necessity. But there are some goods which 
have a necessary connection with beatitude, and to these man 
adheres necessarily. Yet in this life, man not only sees darkly, 
he also desires God darkly. But in the Beatific Vision the will 
adheres to God with necessity: sed voluntas videntis Deum per 
essentiam de necessitate inhaeret Deo.** 

Behind the search which men carry on through the liberty of 
choice there lies the desire for perfection in the possession of a 
befitting end. Short of a good in which the will can rest com- 
pletely, its movement, even if it stop momentarily at some good, 
remains suspended: “ Non autem qutescit sumpliciter nist m 
ulttmo, quia quamdiu aliquid expectatur, motus voluntatis 
manet in suspenso, licet 1am ad aliquid pervenerit.” *° From 
nature through liberty to nature: such is the journey. That 
which men seek through choice is not an illusory indifference 
whereby it is supposed that they shall retain their liberty. They 
wish to remain masters of themselves, not merely to be defiant 
in the presence of means judged with indifference as good. 
Behind the liberty of exercise there lies a search as well as a 
secret anticipation. If we look a little more deeply into indif- 
ference, we shall find a desire for peace with autonomy, sur- 
render with independence and therefore submission with honor. 
In the aloofness of the liberty of exercise we must see what St. 
Augustine saw, that the heart of man is restless until it rests 
in God. This restlessness is known also to St. Thomas: “... 
nthil potest quetare voluntatem hominis nisi bonum universale ; 
quod non invenitur in aliquo creato, sed solum in Deo.” *° In 


%8 Sum, Theol., I, q. LXXXII, a. 2—Cf. W. R. O’Connor, “ The Natural 
Desire for God in St. Thomas” (The New Scholasticism, vol. XIV, no. 3, 
July, 1940, pp. 213-267). 

%® Sum. Theol., I-II, q. XI, a. 3. 

*° Op. cit., I-II, q. II, a. 8. 
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this sense, the necessity of the Beatific Vision is a liberation. 
But in this same sense, to look upon indifference from any other 
point of view is to condemn man to solitude in order to insure 
him liberty. Perhaps that is the last and most dramatic counter- 
part of the solitude of the Plotinian God. Between unity with 
solitude and liberty with solitude there are evident affinities, 
chief of which is the desire not to participate in existence, 
whether on the plane of being or on the plane of action, in order 
not to suffer its eternal necessities. St. Thomas liberates being 
itself, even as he liberates unity from solitude. Therein lies 
the secret of his confident march through a reality so liberated. 


A. C. Pzats. 


Fordham University, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PHILO JUDAEUS HAD THE CONCEPT OF 
CREATION 


F all the Jewish writers since the time of Moses Philo of 
Alexandria alone is distinguished as “ Judaeus.” One 
reason, of course, was the number of Philos in antiquity, but I 
like to think of the term as particularly appropriate for him. 
He wrote not in Hebrew, but in Greek; he read not the Hebrew, 
but the Septuagint Bible; he discussed the Sacred Books of the 
Jews only in the light of Hellenic philosophy. Yet in all his 
writings he was still completely a Hebrew with the faith that 
always characterized that race in Biblical times. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in his remarks on the 
origin of the universe. He read Genesis, he studied Plato and 
the Stoics and used their terminology and some of their ideas, 
but in the end Hebrew belief won out over Gentile ignorance 
and doubt. Philo was probably the only Greek philosopher with 
a concept of strict creation out of nothing, but only because he 
was Jewish—“ Judaeus.” 

The subject of Philo and the Origin of the World admits of 
discussion that will end in some conclusiveness because it is 
almost the only topic he consistently treated literally. As is 
well known, he usually practised the allegorical method of 
Scriptural interpretation and always carried it to excess. 

On the subject under consideration we have Philo’s “ De 
Opificio Mundi,” a literal commentary on the beginning of 
Genesis. The work is conspicuous among his many exegetical 
treatises precisely because of its lack of allegory. In addition, 
his frequent obiter dicta on the same topic are almost all oases 
of literalism in a desert of allegory. Strangely, the symbolic 
interpretation of the Hexaemeron which he wrote has been lost, 
which fact simplifies our task considerably. 

Did Philo say the world, the cosmos, was created by God? I 
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have already answered in the affirmative, despite the contrary 
opinions of many recent scholars. My belief is that too many 
commentators have been content to take the word of their prede- 
cessors as true. Etienne Gilson, for instance, admits as much, 
as we shall see later. 

Let us judge Philo’s words in the light of these two basic 
concepts: The first is that of strict creation out of nothing; the 
other is the distinction between first and second creation. The 
latter simply means that God first created out of nothing the 
shapeless elements of matter and at some succeeding time 
arranged them into the world as we know it. I do not want 
to go any deeper into the many discussions as to time and agent 
of this so-called Second Creation. We can prove, I think, by 
Philo’s own words and some logical deductions of our own there- 
from that he had a definite idea of strict creation and at least 
an implicit knowledge of the distinction. In postulating a 
knowledge of this for Philo I am attributing to him the common 
doctrine of the Jews as expressed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment and more immediately in the book of Wisdom, written 
about 200 B. C., and in the pseudepigraphal book of Jubilees, 
written, according to Charles,* about 105 B. C. 

With these two concepts in mind we shall discuss Philo’s 
theories in the following order which seems most logical: After 
a consideration of his belief in the origin of the world as it now 
is—the Cosmos—we shall answer the question that immediately 
comes to mind: Did this world come directly from God or from 
matter? Then, since Philo clearly asserts the pre-existence of 
matter to the Cosmos, we shall ask what he thinks about this 
matter: Does it have an origin, or was it always a co-principle 


with God ? 


1The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
edited by R. H. Charles, 2 vols., Oxford, 1913, II, 6-7. 
On the distinction see Wisdom XI, 18 contrasted with I, 14, and see 


Jubilees, II, 2 ff. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE Cosmos 


In English our use of the term “ world ” is too indefinite; it 
can mean the earth or the universe considered in almost any 
sense. But in Greek the vocabulary, as we know, was more 
ample and more precise. Earth was y7; the universe, if con- 
sidered as a mere mass of things, was ‘Ay, and, if thought of 
as arranged and ordered, was usually xoopos, It is this last we 
are now discussing and to avoid confusion I shall use the trans- 
literation “ Cosmos.” 

On the question of the origin of the Cosmos, Philo is very 
explicit. From the very title of his “ De Opificio Mundi” it 
is evident that the Cosmos was made or had a beginning in his 
opinion. Philo shows his acquaintance with those Greek phi- 
losophers who denied the origin of the Cosmos when he writes: 


There are some people, who have the Cosmos in admiration rather 
than its maker and pronounce it to be without beginning and ever- 
lasting. .. .? 


He opposes these and in his conclusion sums up very clearly the 
outline of his essay and his purpose in writing thus: 
By his account of the making of the world of which we have been 
speaking, Moses teaches us among other things five that are most im- 
portant: Firstly, that the Deity is and has been from eternity ... 
Secondly, that God is one . . . Thirdly, as I have said already, that the 
Cosmos came into being. This because of those who think that it is 
without beginning and eternal, who thus assign to God no superiority 
at all.® 

In all the other treatises I have consulted the same truth is 
mentioned again and again as though Philo wants his reader 
never to forget it. “ The Cosmos is the first and the greatest 
and the most perfect of God’s works.” * Again, “... High 
honor must be paid both to the Cosmos and the maker of the 


2? De Opificio Mundi, 7. All translations are my own, though based on 


the Loeb. 
8 Ibid., 170-1. * Quod Deus Immutabilis Sit. 106. 
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Cosmos....”° Philo asserts the same explicitly at least forty- 
one times. | 

While there can be little doubt that Philo’s main reason for 
belief in the origin of the Cosmos was his strong Jewish faith, 
still he offers at least three arguments to prove it, two theo- 
-logical and one metaphysical. Of the former, the first is from 
the superiority of God, as we saw in the passage already quoted 
above, and the other is found most clearly in the following words 
from the “ De Opificio Mundi ”: 
Those who say the Cosmos is unoriginate unconsciously eliminate that 


which of all incentives to piety is the most beneficial and the most in- 
dispensable, namely Providence.® 


His metaphysical proof is, however, more interesting to us. He 
gives it in these words: 


It (the doctrine of those who assert that the Cosmos is unoriginate) is 
a worthless and a baleful doctrine, setting up anarchy in the well- 
ordered realm of the world, leaving it without protector, arbitrator or 
judge, without anyone whose office it is to administer and direct all its 
affairs. Not so Moses. That great Master, holding the unoriginate to 
be of a different order from that which is visible, since everything that 
is an object of sensible perception is subject to becoming and to constant 
change, never abiding in the same state, assigned to that which is in- 
visible and an object of intellectual apprehension the infinite and un- 
definable as united with it by closest tie; but on that which is an object 
of the senses, he bestowed “ genesis” (becoming) as its proper name. 
Seeing then that this Cosmos is both visible and perceptible by the 
senses, it follows that it must have also had an origin.’ 


The steps of Philo’s proof might be described somewhat as 
follows: What has no beginning is not the same as what is 
visible, but what is visible is constantly changing. Now ex- 
perience testifies that the Cosmos is constantly changing. Hence 
the Cosmos had a beginning, since whatever is changeable must 
have an origin. 

Whatever may be said of the validity of the argument, it 


5 De Plantatione Noe, 131. * De Opificio Mundi, 9. Ibid., 11-2. 
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certainly leaves no doubt that Philo considered the Cosmos or 
the universe to have originated. But, whence did it originate ! 
He answers by insisting over and over again that the Cosmos, 
this complete and ordered world, was formed by God—or His 
intermediary—out of pre-existent matter. Philo was very 
much interested in the various causes of the Cosmos and often 
discusses them, particularly towards the end of the “ De 
Cherubim ”: 

Let us leave these merely particular beings and contemplate that 
greatest of houses or cities, this Cosmos. We shall see that its cause is 
God, by whom it has come into being, its material the four elements 
from which it was compounded, its instrument the word of God through 
which it was framed, and the final cause of the building is the goodness 
of the architect.*® 

The passage expresses the oft-repeated views of Philo on this 
question. The efficient cause of the Cosmos is God, usually 
called simply 70 airwov; since He absolutely transcends it and 
can only act immanently, according to Philo, He forms it by 
means of an intermediary, the famous Logos. Why does He 
form the Cosmos? The only answer—and it was also Plato’s— 
is the Goodness of God: “ So that if anyone should ask me what 
was the motive behind the origin of the world, I will answer 
what Moses has taught, that it was the Goodness of the Exis- 
tent.” ° Lastly, the Cosmos has a material cause—“ the four 
elements from which it was compounded.” 

There can be no debate on Philo’s views with regard to this 
material cause. The four elements are matter, pure and un- 
arranged. He insists over and over again that the Cosmos 
originated from matter. In fact the multiplicity of expressions 
for the same concept is amazing; I have discovered at least thir- 
teen Greek verbs expressing in some way the origin of the 
Cosmos out of pre-existent chaotic matter.*® 

® De Cherubim, 127. ° Quod Deus Immutabilis Sit, 108. 


1° Philo writes that the Cosmos was constituted, cvmerdva:; compounded, 
cvykepaviva:; formed, Snxiovpyeiv; made, woeiv; or begotten, out of 
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Philo was, as we have seen, a student of Plato but where 
Plato leaves us in doubt as to his meaning, his disciple dis- 
dained ambiguity. Where Plato used the phrase »7 ov to express 
what for lack of any better term we call matter, Philo went to 
Aristotle and the Stoics for otefa and tA, to remove all doubt 
as to his own concept, and used » 6v but rarely, for this term 
was too indefinite. It did not connote the idea of space which 
Philo considered a necessary quality of matter, while both vAy 
and ovvia at least imply spatiality. So it is clear from this that 
Philo’s concept of matter was more definite and more advanced 
than that of his master. Moreover it is a subject of dispute 
whether Plato really means “ matter” at all by his term.” 

For Philo then the elements of spatial but chaotic matter 
were pre-existent to the Cosmos, as all commentators agree. The 
majority of these, however, immediately conclude from this that 
Philo was ignorant of or at least ignored the concept of creation 
ex nihilo. But it is sufficient here to give a caution; the Cosmos 
meant “ the finished world ” to Philo, in contrast to “ the un- 
formed matter.” In any consideration of creation we must 
regard not the Cosmos, but the matter that preceded it in time 
or at least in nature. The problem will be to determine whether, 
according to Philo, matter had an origin or not. 


Tue OriGiIn oF Pre-ExIsTENT MATTER 


Philo did not write a treatise on the origin of matter as he 
did on that of the Cosmos, but we have a few informative pas- 
sages scattered here and there among his works. Can we decide 


matter; or that matter was shaped., cxnurifer; completed, doredeiv; 
prepared, érowudfew, xaracxevdfery. Also he writes that matter was moulded, 
whdrrev; elaborated, ordered, diardrrey; or built up, «rifes, 
into the finished Cosmos of heaven and earth. 

11 See E. Zeller, “ Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy,” 13th 
Edn., revised by W. Nestle and translated from the German by L. R. Palmer, 
New York, 1931, p. 261. On the obscurity of Plato see Z. Gonzales, Histoire 
de la Philosophie, Traduite de Espagnol par R. P. G. de Pascal, Paris, 
1890, I, 249. 
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anything conclusive from these? Let us see. Philo was a Jew, 
and, as orthodox, had to believe from Holy Scripture that there 
was but one ultimate cause, the transcendent God. Therefore he 
logically had to postulate an origin of matter. Judging only 
from his writings, it seems to me that he did so. I realize that 
here my opinion is contrary to that of many authorities; 
Arendzen holds that Philo never mentions the source of matter, 
but simply presupposes its existence; ** Schiirer, the eminent 
historian of the Jewish people wrote: 

For only a forming of the world, and not creation in its proper sense 
is spoken of in Philo, since the origin of matter is not in God, but is 
placed as a second principle beside him.'® 


I can also mention Siegfried, Zeller, Bréhier and Gilson as of 
the same opinion. All of these seem to use the same argument. 
They falsely read into Philo a fundamental doctrine of Plato, 
that matter must be as unoriginate and eternal as the efficient 
cause, since matter is the cause of evil in the world. Thus 
Zeller wrote: 

The constitution of the world can be however only partly understood 
from the divine force operating in it. In order to explain the evil 
which adheres to the soul on account of its connection with the body, 
we must postulate a second principle which Philo, like Plato, can only 
find in matter.** 


To support this these critics adduce Philo’s assertions, both 
from the “ De Opificio Mundi,” that matter is the passive cause 
of the Cosmos, and that God can not be the creator of evil.” 
But no argument for the eternity of matter can be drawn from 


12 J, P. Arendzen, Men and Manners in the Days of Christ, London, 1928, 
p. 219. 

18 KE. Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, New 
York, 1891, Div. II, Vol. II, 366-7. See also Siegfried, Philo von Alea- 
andria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments, p. 230 (as summarized by 
Charles, op. cit., I, 533, note); also Zeller, op. cit., p. 161. Bréhier and 
Gilson will be considered later. 

14 Zeller, op. cit., p. 261. 15 De Opificio Mundi, 8 ff., 72 ff. 
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these, for to be the passive cause of the Cosmos matter need not 
be eternal, unless the Cosmos is; and Philo said the Cosmos was 
made. Next, when Philo says God can not be the creator of 
evil, he does not imply matter to be the cause, for he writes 
very definitely in another place: “ Moses does not, as some 
impious people do, say that God is the cause of evils, for he 
says that our own hands cause them.” ** Clearly he deserts 
Plato here. His only reason can be because he believes in the 
origin of matter. But what texts can I adduce to prove the 
point? It is necessary to dig deep into Philo and interpret 
appropriate passages. Never once does he state explicitly what 
he holds. Nowhere, to my knowledge, does he clearly state 
either the origin or the eternity of matter. But what of his 
implications ? 

First, he writes: “... The man of worth . . . found this to 
be the highest truth, that all things are the gift of God—earth, 
water, air, fire, stars, heaven, all plants and animals.” ** Earth, 
water, air and fire were the four elements out of which the 
Cosmos was formed, as Philo and the Greeks believed. Now, 
if these were the gift of God, did He not have power over 
them? But I fear this text is not conclusive, since the co-exist- 
ence of these elements with God from all eternity is still 
admissible. But we read, in denial of this, that Philo pre- 
supposes God to be the beginning and end of all things.** 

At the end of a fine passage on the Providence of God, we 
meet words that remind us of the classic definition of creation. 
I quote a few lines preceding it: 

. . . There would be hope that God, being the lover of virtue and the 
lover of what is good and beautiful and also the lover of man, would 


provide for our race good things all coming forth spontaneously and 
all in readiness. For it is clear that it is easier without calling in the 


16 Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat, 122. 
17 Quod Deus Immutabilis Sit, 107. 
18 See De Plantatione Noe, 93. 
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husbandman’s art to supply in abundance the yield of growths already 
existing than to bring into beings that were non-existent.?® 


As the passage stands it might speak only of production of 
something from matter, if we read in some such word as “ not 
perfectly or not completely existent,” as some critics do, but in 
the light of the selections I shall now quote, it must refer to 
creation out of nothing. For, while these three following pas- 
sages may be inconclusive in themselves, when added to other 
passages which have baffled all who assert for Philo the non- 
origin of matter, I think our conclusion will be sound and true 
to fact. 

In at least four places Philo asserts that God needs nothing 
to help Him in the “ becoming (yéveos) of existing things. 
In “ Quod Deterius ” he writes: 

If you accord a father’s honor to him who begot the Cosmos and a 


mother’s honor to wisdom, by whose agency the universe was brought 
to completion, you will yourself be the gainer.”° 


Completing the universe may imply that God’s Wisdom, in 
shaping the Cosmos, did not do His work well enough, or that 
God as a father gave the matter for the Cosmos which was then 
fully ordered by His Wisdom,thought of as a mother. The first 
alternative is not consistent with Philo’s oft-asserted belief in 
God’s perfection, so the second seems the correct interpretation. 

More pointedly, when speaking of the solitude of God and 
discussing what it means to say that God is alone, Philo writes: » 
The loneness of God can mean this, that before genesis was, there was 


nothing with God, and that when the Cosmos had come into being, noth- 
ing took a place equal to his.?? 


What does yéveors mean here? To judge from its Classical 
usage it is a rather indefinite term that may be used in various 


19 De Opificio Mundi, 81. The last phrase reads in the Greek: els 7d elvat 
wapayayeiy Ta 

2° Quod Deterius Rotiori Insidiari Soleat, 54. 

21 Legum Allegoria, II, 1-2. See also ibid., I, 44 and De Cherubim, 123. 
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senses. Of itself it could be made to express the concepts of 
strict creation, though we do not meet this usage in Classical 
Greek philosophy. But study Philo’s text and insert for your- 
self test-meanings. Philo speaks very logically here: Before 
yéveors there was nothing with God; after yéveots, when the 
_ Cosmos had begun to exist, there was something with God, but 
inferior to Him. If yéveous means origin out of something Philo 
writes thus: Before the world began which had to be made out 
of something, there was nothing out of which it could be made— 
an absurdity. But if it means creation out of nothing we read 
sense into Philo’s words: Before God created out of nothing, 
there was nothing besides God; after the creation there was 
something, the Cosmos, but it was not equal to Him. Hence 
Philo seems to assert strict creation here. 

That he really knew and believed this seems evident also 
from his frequently occurring phrases, referring to God as 70 
aitiov or 6 matnp or TO aitwov mavrwv, I counted this usage 
of the 76 airwov as supreme and only cause as occurring twenty- 
eight times in the first ten treatises. 

But all these passages are insignificant in comparison with 
this which should definitely prove the point. It has been the 
stumbling block of all who assert Philo was ignorant of or 
ignored the idea of strict creation. We find it in the “ De 
Somniis ” : 

When he begot all things God not only brought them into manifestation, 
but made things which did not exist, being himself not only a Demiurge, 
but also a Creator.” 


Of this text Siegfried was forced to admit: “ Here in opposi- 
tion to all Philo’s amplifications elsewhere, even the creation of 
matter is attributed to God,”** and Bréhier writes: “ The pas- 


22 De Somniis, I 76. The Greek of the last half reads: & mrpérepov ob« hv 
érolncev, ob Snucovpyos Kal xrlorns. 
23 Op. cit., p. 232. 
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sage, in the absence of all commentary, remains enigmatic.” ** 
There can be no doubt about the sense of the passage. God 
created all things, and brought them from absolute non-exist- 
ence into manifestation or existence. The verb used, 7oviv, is 
not a certain argument in proof of the assertion that Philo is 
writing of strict creation for it did not receive this meaning 
until the Christian Fathers adopted it to equal the technical 
Latin “creare.” But the contrast between the nouns that end 
the sentence is conclusive. The Snmovpyés is he who works in 
matter, but xriorys, here at least, must be something different. 
If God is not an elaborator or moulder of matter, what alterna- 
tive is left? He must be its creator. Therefore matter 
originated.” 

That Philo held the origin of matter can not be denied. The 
Cosmos was moulded out of the pre-existing four elements of 
matter, but these elements came into being. Whence did they 
come? Surely not from matter; this would involve a processus 
in infinitum, and nothing can cause itself. Surely not from 
God, for He is absolutely transcendent and also simple and 
indivisible in essence. ‘The only conclusion remaining is that 


Emile Bréhier, Les Idées Philosophiques et Religieuses de Philon 
d’Alexandrie, Paris, 2nd ed., 1925, p. 81. 

26 The noun xriorns certainly may be so interpreted. The usage of the 
noun and its corresponding verb is on the whole a late one, although 
Aeschylus uses xrifew in speaking of the begettfng of offspring in line 171 
of the “ Suppliants.” We do not find it used of the production or of the 
creation of the Cosmos except in the Septuagint where we find both noun 
and verb used for strict creation. For instance in Ecclesiasticus we read: 
“Then the creator of all things (xricrns drdyrwy) commanded and said to 
me...” (XXIV 8, or 12 in Douay-Rheims). In the second book of 
Machabees we have the same phrase once, as well as “the creator of the 
Cosmos.” (2 Mach. I, 24 and VII, 23.) While the latter passage gives the 
meaning of xrierns that is similar to Snmovpyés, the former, from chapter 
one, must speak of the creator in the strict sense. The verb «rife» with 
the meaning of create from nothing is found in the Septuagint in numerous 
places, such as Genesis, XIV, 19 and 22; Judith, XII, 18; Wisdom, I, 14; 
Ecclus., XVIII, 1, as well as in the apocryphal 3 Mach., IT, 3. 
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the matter from which the Cosmos was formed originated from 
nothing, in other words, was produced ex nithilo sut et subjectt. 
Hence I attribute the concept of strict creation to Philo very 
categorically, despite the opposition of many commentators. 
Etienne Gilson, for instances, writes: 
So great was Plato’s influence that Philo the Jew, who should have 
been the first to develop a philosophy of creation ex nihilo, never even 
conceived the idea. On this point see the penetrating observations of 
Emile Bréhier. . . . 7° 


Gilson goes on to give the reference to Bréhier which I have 
already quoted above. Gilson seems to be somewhat in error 
here, for, first of all, he calls the observations of Bréhier “ pene- 
trating,’ whereas the Philonic scholar admits that he can not 
decide anything definite about the most decisive passage in 
Philo on the subject and yet concludes to his own satisfaction 
that Philo had no idea of strict creation. Besides, Bréhier 
gives the subject but two paragraphs in his book of three 
hundred and twenty-four pages. : 

But Gilson’s own statement is more interesting. It does 
furnish matter for debate. He says Philo should have de- 
veloped a philosophy of creation ex nthilo but never even con- 
ceived the idea. I may miss the meaning of his words, but to 
me he is completely wrong. From Philo’s own words I have 
proved that Philo had such a concept in regard to matter; but 
in regard to the human soul he is more explicit, for we read: 

. . . the body was made through the Artificer taking clay and moulding 


out of it a human form; the soul, however, was originated from nothing 
created whatever, but from the Father and Ruler of all.?” 


There are also extrinsic reasons why Philo not only should 
have had, but must have had this concept. The common Jewish 


2° EF. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, translated by A. H. C. 


Downes, New York, 1936, p. 438. 
27 De Opificio Mundt, 135. 
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tradition, as found in the late sections of the Old Testament 
and in those Apocryphal or Pseudepigraphal books written 
about Philo’s time, undoubtedly taught strict creation. The 
mother of the Machabees, for example, in a classic exhortation 
told her son: “ Look upon heaven and earth and all that is in 
them and consider that God made them out of nothing and man- 
kind also.” ** As I have said before, we also find creation out 
of nothing mentioned in the canonical books of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus, as well as in the book of Jubilees in many places, 
in the Jewish Sibyllines and in the book of Enoch, all probably 
written during the two centuries before or the first century after 
Christ.** Moreover some of them were written at Alexandria 
where Philo lived. 

If Philo was an orthodox Jew, as his writings certainly lead 
us to believe, then he must have at least known of the common 
synagogue teaching. His writings, in my opinion, prove that 
he knew it, that he believed it and that he was not swerved from 
his belief by all his studies in the Greek philosophers. That 
Philo Judaeus considered the Cosmos to be formed from matter 
and that matter was created out of nothing seems, therefore, to 
be the only conclusion possible. 

Philo was a philosopher, but before that he was a Jew. 
Faith overcame the weakness, the falsifications and the incom- 
pleteness of human reason. 

F. V. Cournesn, S. J. 


Fordham University, 
New York City. 


282 Mach., VII 28. 
22Qn the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus see footnote 25. See 


Jubilees, II, 1 ff.; XII, 4; 19; ete. Its date is about 105 B. C. See Enoch, 
CI, 8. It was written about 100 B. C. See Sibyllines, III 18-27, 786. Their 
date is about 80 B. C. (All these are Charles’ conjectures, op. cit.) 
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Bracton De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae. Edited by Grorce E. 
Woopsing. Volume III. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. 41,412 p. $7.50. 


With the publication of this third volume of Woodbine’s edition of 
Bracton, another milestone in the development of Common Law theory, 
and of American scholarship in support of the Common Law, has been 
reached. And Professor Woodbine and Yale University deserve the 
sincere congratulations of the learned world. 

The text is not yet complete. Volume I, which appeared in 1915, 
was devoted to a discussion of the forty-six manuscripts which have 
been collated, and to the apparatus of scholarship to which they have 
been subjected. Volume II, in 1922, gave the text of Folios 1-159b. 
This latest volume carries the text from 159b through 317b. In other 
words, there are approximately 150 folios to a volume, and since there 
are about 150 folios which have not yet appeared, one more volume of 
text will be required in order to present Bracton’s great work in full. 
After that, an English translation is planned, for the benefit of those 
students of the law whose acquaintance with Latin in meager. 

Of course, the subject-matter of the book primarily concerns the 
legal historian. This volume, for example, contains the treatises, or 
chapters, entitled, De actionibus civilibus, De assisa novae disseisinae, 
De assisa ultimae praesentationis, De assisa mortis antecessoris, De con- 
sanguinitate, De assisa utrum, and De dote. And because our law today 
is so directly derived from Bracton, and has had one single continuous 
development for at least ten centuries, our great teachers of the law,— 
men like Ames and Thayer and Wigmore,—find it impossible to explain 
many of our established rules without turning to Bracton’s text to find 
in his very words their origin. Accordingly, to the competent legal 
scholar of today, this publication is of the greatest importance, placing 
in his hands, as it does, for the first time, a dependable edition of that 
treatise which is doubtless the greatest ever written on the Common 
Law. 

There is another group of scholars, however, to whom this publication 
should be as welcome as it is to the teachers and historians of the law, 
and it is to them, the students of thought and of civilization, that this 
notice of a distinctly legal work, is addressed. Bracton’s fame, to be 
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sure, rests on his work as judge and jurist, but he was more than either. 
He was an ordained cleric of the Catholic Church,—not a priest, per- 
haps, but at least a deacon, and probably an archdeacon,— who ful- 
filled his ecclesiastical duties as a member of the Cathedral Chapter at 
Exeter. To the reader who takes up his book after completing the 
average legal course in America, his voice is authoritative, but his — 
terminology is quaint,—antique, even,—and his meaning obscure. To 
the reader who takes up his book after working with the greatest of 
the Scholasties,—writers like Anselm and Alexander of Hales and 
Aquinas, for example,—the similarity of Bracton’s training and view- 
point to theirs is so obvious that he feels at home at once, in spite of 
the technical legal terms. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that even the 
ablest interpreters of Bracton so far, have failed to explain his meaning 
fully to the extent that they have not understood the significance of the 
Catholicity of the thirteenth century and the place of its writers in the 
development of Christian thought. 

In this century of ours, which is witnessing an attack upon our tradi- 
tional legal system comparable only to the secularization of religion in 
the sixteenth century and of education in the nineteenth, it is nothing 
less than providential that a scholar of Professor Woodbine’s com- 
petence has made it his life work to preserve and present, in exquisite 
form, the work of a man who remains not only the greatest writer upon 
the Common Law but who also holds a unique place in the history of 
Christian civilization. Now that Catholic writers in the English language 
have been able to come out from the catacombs and airraid shelters to 
which for three centuries of English political blitzkrieg they have been 
confined, perhaps Bracton’s name will again be found in its proper 
place among the lists of Catholic defenders of justice and liberty and 
law. And wherever Bracton’s achievements are appreciated at their 
true worth, Professor Woodbine must of necessity be honored. 


MrriAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


For God and Democracy. By James A. Macner. New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1940. 3 pl., 158 p. $1.50. 7 


It is over a century and a half since the first government to be estab- 
lished upon avowed democratic principles was launched upon the stormy 
seas of politics. Today it finds itself a great world power, whose ex- 
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ample many other hopeful peoples have endeavored to follow. Its 
motives, however, have not always been understood abroad and its ideals 
have only too often had to be forged out in the anvil of controversy at 
home. Often it has needed a literature giving voice as it were to the 
loyalties in its heart, as much to reassure its own people, as to interpret 
its spirit to sympathetic listeners beyond the seas. At times the need 
has been met by an immortal state paper, by an ephemeral radio 
address, by a prayer for the authorities. But all too frequently great 
souls who have been born, lived, and died in America, have found no 
worthy interpreter of the meaning of their lives. 

Especially have Catholic Americans wanted books no less American 
than Catholic, which would catch the rhythm of their heart-beats and 
record them in indelible ink. Place-names testify to the presence and 
spirit of the Catholic pioneers. Churches, charitable institutions, 
schools, crowning many a hilltop, testify to the extent of their stake in 
the country. Rollealls in many a bivouae disclose their unfailing 
presence in the spearhead of the nation’s defense. But after all these 
years of faith and service, the echo comes back from the hills, question- 
ing, how can one be Catholic and be American, too? 

Carroll and Spalding and Gibbons have answered in historic accents. 
The Catholic World, the Catholic University, the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
afford a living disquisition for the thinker and the student. The national 
Catholic pastorals of the American hierarchy attest in official statements, 
the aims, the faith, the hopes of loyal American citizens whose lives are 
consecrated to the spread of Christ’s reign over all hearts. But in a 
world where the fair name of democracy is taken in vain by ruthless 
men grasping for personal power and where the only obstacle to their 
ambition is the doctrine preached nineteen hundred years ago by the 
carpenter’s Son at Nazareth, the creed that American Catholics live by 
must be recited in every hyphenated accent which finds in America a 
home, and be presented in every current imprint from primer to disser- 
tation which passes in classroom or library to those who know little and 
to those who have read much. Nor can there be too many such books 
until the youngest at home and the cleverest abroad each have been told 
how a Catholic can be an American and how an American can be a 
Catholic. This in effect is what the Holy See urged in addressing The 
Catholic University of America upon its Golden Jubilee. 

This book of Father Magner’s is one of the first responses to that 
call. Written in an easy flowing style, and covering many of the 
problems most frequently found troublesome to the average American, 
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it is the sort of book which can serve equally well as a high school text, 
as a handbook for the not fully informed Catholic who works beside 
you, or as a brief explanation of the Catholic idea of citizenship for the 
inquiring non-Catholic. None of the chapters runs over a dozen pages. 
The paragraphs are short, the sentences straightforward, the diction is 
suitably chosen to clothe the thought, and yet the dignity of the whole 
presentation is ample for the purpose in view. Divided into two parts, 
devoted, respectively, to Catholic attitudes, and to Catholic action, in a 
democracy, the subjects discussed cover the duties of citizenship, toler- 
ance, education for intelligent exercise of the franchise, social justice, 
home and marriage, the need for cultural advance, and world peace. 
The page devoted to obedience and discipline is especially good, the 
stress laid upon the obligation of exemplary ethics in public office is 
timely, and the allusion to the price paid in lack of leadership for fail- 
ing to encourage unusual talents in our Catholic children is well made. 
On the other hand, in the chapter on tolerance, the laboring of the 
egalitarian philosophy could well have been lightened by some con- 
sideration of the matter of psychical dispositions, individual differences, 
and grace, and thereby dispelled a source of some confusion to mem- 
bers of the household of the Faith. Perhaps Father Magner, who dis- 
plays a talent for writing simple explanations of troublesome questions, 
will be encouraged by the welcome which doubtless will be accorded this 
book, to write others, with different audiences in mind, wherein he may 
come more closely to grips with the difficult problems that face America 
and give them that distinctly Catholic treatment which has a rightful 
claim upon our ablest authors. For we cannot have too many good 


books about God and democracy. 
Mir1AM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Law as Logic and Experience. By Max Rapin. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940. x, 171p. (Storrs Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence, Yale School of Law, January, 1940.) 


Fifteen years ago, when Dr. Pace in his Presidential Address at the 
inauguration of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, in- 
vited the attention of the members to the field of legal philosophy, the 
so-called school of legal “ realists” in America had scarcely begun to 
be noticed in their own profession. Sociological jurisprudence was 
then the accepted foundation for the rewriting of legal treatises. And 
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some consideration had been given, under Miinsterberg’s influence, to the 
psychological factors in the law of evidence and in judicial reasoning. 
But the pursuit of facts, legal statistics, and behavior, for their own 
sake, to the exclusion from consideration of other elements in law, 
which is the method of the so-called “ realists,” had not yet become im- 
portant. Scattered articles in law school journals disclosed that a few 
professors had hit upon a different way of putting things, but there was 
little to indicate that the source of their thinking was to be found in a 
subtle metaphysics quite at variance with that which had characterized 
the Common Law throughout its history. 

When Jerome Frank’s book, Law and the Modern Mind, appeared in 
1930, however, the meaning of this new “ realism ” began to be an open 
secret. For Frank gave copious footnotes disclosing the influence of 
philosophers like F. C. 8. Schiller, Vaihinger, and Rignano, while his 
obvious indebtedness to Frazer and to Freud for his general attitude 
needed no formal acknowledgment. To most of the legal profession the 
book was simply shrewd iconoclasm, which afforded amusing dinner 
conversation before being laid on the curio shelf. But to Dr. Pace, who 
had procured one of the first copies to reach Washington, the book 
apparently had potentialities of philosophical significance, for he 
turned it over to a student majoring under his direction with the words, 
“T thought you might find this of interest,”—a remark which, translated 
into anybody else’s language would have meant, “this should be ap- 
praised.” That his incomparable philosophic insight was then, as 
always, years ahead of his time, is beginning to be verifiable again now, 
when the growing literature of the small but clever group who call 
themselves non-Euclideans in legal thought, displays a similarity of. 
terminology and of concept which indicates the presence of a phi- 
losophically systematic foundation. 

Professor Radin is the most recent exponent of the school to put his 
views in book form. And as is proper, over a span of ten years’ de- 
velopment, his contribution is more learned and more mature than Mr. 
Frank’s. There is less petulance and a more sustained conation toward 
a different legal objective than in the earlier works. Of course he takes 
his departure with the ceremonial bow to Mr. Justice Holmes which has 
become ritualistic among all the modern iconoclasts,—in fact he ac- 
knowledges taking his text from the inimitable Holmes’ writings. The 
voice that is heard, however, is Radin’s, not Holmes’, in spite of the 
title on the jacket. 

The special pleading of the book is presented in the interest of a 
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greater humanness in law. And in the name of humanity the author 
urges a modification of our customary notions of punishment to the 
end that men holding unpopular opinions on social or economic ques- 
tions or who are members of economically submerged classes be held 
unpunishable on such accounts. Admittedly this view is more emotional 
than rational in its outlook. But more fundamental in its potential 
effects is Professor Radin’s position that the ultimate end of law is not 
the preservation of order but the guarantee of liberty. Since he achieves 
this goal by relegating justice to the realm of ideas, beyond hope of 
attainment in our experience, the theme song of the French Revolution 
comes inevitably to mind. Liberty, not order, equality, not justice, and 
fraternity, through humanness of nature, not through the fatherhood 
of God, are proposed as the subject-matter of our law. The juridical 
system, which for years has guaranteed rights and liberties out of 
respect for human personality, composed of body and soul, is now to 
be replaced by a technique for administering a complicated social 
mechanism in which group activity is of primary importance. And 
humaneness of law is to be obtained less through justice than through 
philanthropy. 

To state the practical implications of Professor Radin’s proposals so 
boldly is to minimize the cumulative effect of the subtleties of the phi- 
losophie system he adopts. By combining the tenets of modern mathe- 
matical logic with some of Leibnitz and some of Hobbes, he gets back 
almost as close to Scholastic principles as Occam did, but no closer. 
The same superficiality of viewpoint in which substance is ignored 
while attention is directed to appearances and our concepts about them, 
is as characteristic of Radin as it is of Occam, while the sympathetic 
allusions of the former to the latter by name give the key to the cur- 
rent interest in Occam in contemporary philosophical circles. It is to 
the age-old metaphysics of Nominalism and Conceptualism to which we 
must go then, if we would understand current trends in legal theory. 
From now on it is no longer sufficient to state the Scholastic position as 
it was when the Common Law was founded. Rather, a restatement 
must be made which will take into consideration subsequent philosophical 
developments from the incipient decadence of the fourteenth century 
down to our own day. Such a restatement, with the necessary rethink- 
ing it entails, is now the obvious duty of New Scholasticism in the 
legal field, as Dr. Pace foresaw. If Professor Radin’s book makes that 
duty clearer, it will not have been as vain in its effect as it is in its 


plausible argumentation. Tueresa Rooney. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tommaso Campanella, Quod Reminiscentur. Tome One. Edited by 
Romano AMERIO (Pensiero e Civilta, Biblioteca di Cultura). 
Padua: Cedam, 1939. Pp. vii and 270. 


The appearance of this previously unpublished work of Tommaso 
Campanella is significant not so much for the fact that it embodies his 
interesting observations on the subjects of unity and peace as for the 
side-lights it throws on the verdict of history regarding the author’s 
general contribution to social philosophy. Heretofore in this domain 
his name has been, for many reasons, associated mainly with one book. 
Belonging to a troubled period which sought the usual escape in nos- 
trums and utopias it was natural enough that his celebrated City of the 
Sun should be made typical of himself as well as his age. Add to this 
the inevitable penchant for classification, even to the point where the 
individuality and originality of great thinkers must perforce suffer 
from undue compression, and it is easy to see why he has been “ cata- 
logued ” as a pure visionary or social theorist. Due to the difficulty 
of access most of his other writings—and it is estimated that he authored 
more than eighty treatises—were practically unknown. The recent 
steady stream of new and critical editions of his works, however, is 
gradually resulting in a fresh orientation of the study of Campanella 
and inspiring a richer appreciation of his thought. Hence our debt to 
such scholars as Romano Amerio who, following his fine editions of the 
Mathematica (1935) and the first book of the Teologia (1936), now 
brings to light the first two parts of the Quod Reminiscentur. 

Not that the contents of this volume are entirely new. Its salient 
ideas had already been set forth in the Dialogue against the Lutherans, 
composed in 1595, and in many letters written to prelates and princes 
before 1610. Connected with the series which includes Atheismus 
Triumphatus and Monarchia Messiae the Quod Reminiscentur was 
begun in the year 1615 during Campanella’s imprisonment at Naples 
and was completed towards the end of 1618. The preface, containing 
three distinct dedications to different reigning Popes, indicates that he 
made several unsuccessful attempts to have the book published. Finally, 
in 1630 it was given the “ nihil obstat”’ but a certain Nicholas Riccardi, 
Master of the Sacred Palace, retained the manuscript and refused to 
yield it up despite the urgent entreaties of the author. 

In the light of the topics discussed one is immediately impressed with 
the peculiar timeliness of its present publication. The extent to which 
Campanella’s utopianism assumed practical form may be judged by the 
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fact that he sets up as an objective the achievement of world unity and 
peace by means of spiritual conversion. Perhaps there is a tinge of 
mysticism in the consciousness of Divine compulsion whereby he feels 
constrained to address himself to the four great classes or groups of 
nations, Christian, Gentile, Jewish, and Mahommedan, urging them to 
abandon martial weapons (which are only for beasts) and to initiate a 
warfare of the spirit by assembling in common council to debate the vital 
religious issues. Some justification may also be found here for his 
alleged occultism as his reasons for attempting so vast a project and 
his confidence in its success are attributed to a strange combination of 
belief in the prophecies and in the influence of the stars on human 
destiny. 

Nevertheless, deriving its inspiration as well as its name from the 
sweeping exhortation contained in Psalm XXI, “ Quod reminiscentur et 
convertentur ad Dominum universi fines terrae” the tone of the work 
maintains a high level throughout and stresses particularly the para- 
mount importance of the position of the Roman Pontiff. The style 
exhibits a mastery of flowing and lucid Latin studded with apposite 
Scriptural citations. In elaborating his long series of representations 
(legationes) to the various authorities, religious and secular, the author 
displays a remarkable familiarity with the world of his time and com- 
bines thoroughness of treatment with adroitness of approach. Of 
special interest is the Tenth Legation of the Second Part which is 
directed chiefly to the rulers of America, With his forte for employing 
a happy play upon words Campanella compares Columbus to the dove 
of peace sent out over the waters from the Ark while his carrying of the 
olive-branch is further typified by the name Christopher, which means 
“ Christ-bearing.” 

Unfortunately, what was apparently the original clear-cut arrange- 
ment of the whole work into four parts, one for each of the four great 
religious bodies mentioned, has not been retained in the Index. Here 
this first tome, which comprises the first two parts intended respectively 
for Christians and Gentiles, is divided instead into two books and some 
confusion arises when one finds another Liber secundus (for non-Catho- 
lie Christians) listed under the contents of Liber primus. The preserva- 
tion of the main division into parts with two books under the first part 
would have been more convenient. Also it would have helped towards 
a better understanding of the philosophical implications of the work if 
some of the excellent material published elsewhere by the editor had 
been incorporated in the introduction. (Cf. his “Il problema esegetico 
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fondamentale del pensiero campanelliano,” Rivista de Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica, XXXI (1939), 368-387, and the note on page 428 of the 
same volume.) But these seeming defects are trivial indeed in view of 
the vast amount of industry and meticulous care shown by the editor 
who used mainly the MS of the Vatican Library (cod. Lat. 7069) but 
consulted also the Mazarin text (cod. Lat. 1079) checking the Scriptural 
quotations and furnishing a wealth of manginal references, footnotes, 
and comments. The publishers are likewise to be congratulated on the 
production of a clearly printed and unusually attractive volume. 


J. McDona.p. 
The Catholic University of America, 


The Great Chain of Being. By ArtHur O. Lovesoy. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. ix + 382. 


The sub-title of Prof. Lovejoy’s work reads, “A Study of the 
History of an Idea.” This being the case, the introductory chapter is 
a valuable and interesting discussion of the nature and functions of the 
history of ideas. The author distinguishes between the “large move- 
ments and tendencies” or “ conventionally labelled -isms ” which “ are 
not as a rule the ultimate objects of the interest of the historian of 
ideas ” but only his “ initial materials ” and “ the elements, the primary 
and persistent or recurrent dynamic units, of the history of thought.” 
These last are the quest of the historian of ideas. Prof. Lovejoy does 
not attempt formal definition of them, but mentions some of the prin- 
cipal types—(1) more or less conscious mental habits, (2) dialectical 
motives (which influence a man’s thought in almost every respect), 
(3) susceptibilities to diverse kinds of “ metaphysical pathos,” (4) the 
“sacred words and phrases of a period or a movement,” and (5) 
specific principles or propositions. It is with an instance of this last 
sort that Prof. Lovejoy is concerned. Specifically, the idea of which he 
gives a history is that of the plenitude of being. For Prof. Lovejoy 
this includes “not only the thesis that the universe is a plenum for- 
marum in which the range of conceivable diversity of kinds of living 
things is exhaustively exemplified, but also any other deductions from 
the assumption that no genuine potentiality of being can remain unful- 
filled, that the extent and abundance of the creation must be as great 
as the possibility of existence and commensurate with the productive 
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capacity of a ‘ perfect’ and inexhaustible Source, and that the world 
is the better, the more things it contains” (p. 52). 

The story of this principle of plenitude is told in successive chap- 
ters. The chapter headings indicate the course of the analysis and 
narrative: the genesis of the idea in Greek philosophy; the chain of 
being and some internal conflicts in medieval thought; the principle 
of plenitude and the new cosmography; plenitude and sufficient reason 
in Leibniz and Spinoza; the chain of being in eighteenth-century 
thought, and man’s place and role in nature; the principle of plenitude 
and eighteenth-century optimism; the chain of being and some aspects 
of eighteenth-century biology; the temporalizing of the chain of being; 
romanticism and the principle of plenitude. All of these chapters 
exhibit Prof. Lovejoy’s abilities for detailed and lucid expression, his 
learning and critical powers, although in varying degrees. 

Of the various periods and subjects discussed the chapter on medieval 
thinkers is least satisfactory. When treating of Aquinas’s use of the 
principles of plenitude and continuity and related matters, Prof. Love- 
joy indulges in a rather heavy and somewhat dated irony. With 
regard to the problem of evil he writes: “ Thomas, remembering, no 
doubt, the fate of Abelard, shifts his ground; and again we witness the 
painful spectacle of a great intellect endeavoring by spurious or 
irrelevant distinctions to evade the consequences of his own principles, 
only to achieve in the end an express self-contradiction” (p. 78). 
Summa Theologica 1, q. 25, art. 6 elicits the comment: “ Finally, the 
ingenuity even of this subtle doctor was insufficient to save him from 
an argument of three sentences of which the third is the formal nega- 
tion of the first” (p. 79). Again: “ Returning to the author of the 
Summa theologica, his position with respect to the principles of pleni- 
tude and continuity may now be summed up. He employs both freely 
as premises, we have seen, whenever they serve his purpose; but he 
evades their consequences by means of subtle but spurious or irrelevant 
distinctions when they seem to be on the point of leading him into the 
heresy of admitting the complete correspondence of the realms of the 
possible and the actual, with the cosmic determinism which this implies. 
And all orthodox medieval philosophy, except the radically anti- 
rationalistic type, was in the same position. There are only two pos- 
sible consistent views— that of Duns Scotus, on the one side, that 
later represented by Bruno and Spinoza, on the other. The phi- 
losophers who rejected the former horn of the dilemma—who, as the 
only alternative to admitting that the creation was an irrational caprice, 
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asserted the inherent ‘ goodness’ of deity, and accepted the principle 
of plenitude as implied by this—could escape the other horn only by a 
judicious inattention to the obvious consequences of their own premises. 
The sort of reasoning from the principle of plenitude which I have 
been illustrating from the Christian Schoolmen was, of course, no 
monopoly of theirs; it has its parallels in the writings of both Moslem 
and Jewish medieval philosophers” (pp. 81-2). 

If one may presume to speak for the medieval thinkers here pilloried, 
it may be said that they might well classify Prof. Lovejoy among his 
own esprits simplistes—“ minds which habitually tend to assume that 
simple solutions can be found for the problems they deal with” (p. 7). 
In succeeding chapters the author is on ground that is for him more 
familiar and firmer. His wide reading in the works of the lesser as 
well as in those of the greater seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
thinkers and writers enables him to continue his task in a more con- 
vineing fashion. The eleventh and concluding chapter—* the outcome 
of the history and its moral ”—ends with a considered assertion: “ The 
world of concrete experience, then, is no impartial transcript of the 
realm of essence; and it is no translation of pure logic into temporal 
terms—such terms being themselves, indeed, the negation of pure logic. 
It has the character and the range of content and diversity which it 
happens to have. No rational ground predetermined from all eternity 
of what sort it should be or how much of the world of possibility should 
be included in it. ... If we may employ the traditional anthro- 
pomorphic language of the theologians, we may say that in it Will is 
prior to Intellect. On this issue the late-medieval opponents of the 
strict rationalists in theology, the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
adversaries of Leibniz and Spinoza, and Voltaire and Dr. Johnson in 
their polemic against the whole conception of the Chain of Being, must 
be admitted to have had the better of the argument ” (p. 332). 


JOHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Historia De La Reforma De La Provincia De Espana (1450-1550). By 
the Rev. Vicente BevtrAn pe Herepia. Roma: Instituto Storico 
Domenicano, S. Sabina, 1939. 


Many historians, when striving to understand the reason why Protes- 
tantism did not enter Spain, conclude that the fanaticism of Philip 
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IInd. and the fury of the Spanish Inquisition were alone responsible. 
What a naive explanation for such an outstanding event! 

Without denying the aim of the Inquisition, an unbiased student 
will find the right explanation in books such as the one we are now 
discussing. The explanation is this: When Protestantism began to 
preach its reformation, Catholic readjustment had been anticipated in 
Spain by almost one hundred years. Moreover, the older reformation 
was truly a reformation because it came from within the way of 
Catholic ideas and life. 

Hence the true responsibility for the unsuccessful attempt of Pro- 
testantism to conquer Spain rests more upon Philip IInd. than upon his 
great-grandmother Isabel of Castile. 

This is the conclusion of the book by Rev. V. B. de Heredia, a well 
known writer among historians. In the present book he has collected 
the documents and sources for the study of the reformation of the 
Spanish Province of the Order of Preachers. This history comprises 
the: years from 1450 to 1550. 

The work meets the requirements demanded by modern historians. 
It is well documented. This book will be a necessity for those who wish 
in the future to know one of the most important aspects of the true 
reformation of the Catholic Church in Spain. 


AnTHONY G. GONZALES. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. 
XV, The Philosophy of the State. Washington, Office of the 
Secretary of the Association (pp. 289). $1.50. 


One cannot reflect on the history of this volume of papers without 
something like sadness. Its topic was chosen (Cincinnati, 1938), when 
the Western world was still trying to believe in something called 
“ Peace for our time.” The papers were actually delivered (Washing- 
ton, Dec. 28, 29, 1939), in the midst of a war which—having annihilated 
only one free and Christian country—appeared to lie exhausted of its 
very malice. But when this review appears how much of the world 
which, despite that inexhaustible malice, glories still in some measure 
of liberty will yet enjoy any measure of peace? It speaks well for the 
serenity and the clarity of Christian thought that in so troubled an 
historical context the members of the American Catholic Philosophical 
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Association could discuss “The Philosophy of the State” with that 
straightforwardness and selfless detachment which must always charac- 
terize the pursuit of truth, above all in the practical order. That a 
volume like this makes excellent reading goes without saying; and it is 
also true that its worth is enhanced rather than obscured by the hurried 
pace of events in “ our time.” 

In spite of the unity of theme the breadth and variety of topics pre- 
vent one from attempting anything like adequate mention of all of 
these papers. We will confine this discussion to a few in the hope that 
the reader—stimulated to disagree—will turn to the volume itself in 
order to make his own choice. 

One would hardly choose wisely if he neglected the first of the 
formal papers read before the general sessions of the Convention. In 
it the Reverend John F. McCormick addresses the problem of “ The 
Individual and the State” (pp. 10-21). No thoughtful Catholic can 
be unaware of the far-reaching and profound significance of this 
problem. And every Catholic will be grateful to the author for his 
customary thorough competence in his approach to it. He insists— 
rightly in our estimation—on an essential datum of the problem itself: 
the “ admission that man is by nature a political animal . . . when we 
find man in his state of full development, we discover him to be a 
citizen, a member of a political community.” The community offers 
that nature a good or end as its completion; and the relation of the 
single member to the whole community cannot be considered apart from 
the relation of the member to that end. In this connection, after a 
brief (and only incidental) historical consideration Father McCormick 
points out that there are currently two really important views on the 
relationship of the single member to the whole community. For since 
“liberalism is sorely discredited at the present time . . . the future 
would seem to belong to a Catholic political philosophy or to some form 
of totalitarianism” (p. 17). 

Now these two are not without certain features in common. “ Each 
in its way is authoritarian and each stands for discipline and obedi- 
ence.” And in the case of so important a representative of Catholic 
political philosophy as St. Thomas Aquinas there appears to be no 
important differences between the Catholic and the totalitarian position 
with regard to the relationship of the end of the individual and that of 
the community. “The whole man himself,” Father McCormick con- 
cludes in part for St. Thomas “ is ordained to the community as to an 
end.... And again we are told (ii-ii, q. 58, a. 9, ad 3) that the 
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common good is the end of individual persons existing in a community 
just as the good of the whole is the end of each of the parts ” (p. 18). 

In fact St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have very little more compunc- 
tion about absorbing the individual in the community than the con- 
temporary totalitarian has. This resemblance is suggestive to say the 
least. But does it suggest that we have outgrown the leadership of 
St. Thomas in our grasp of the import of personal liberty or that we 
have not sufficiently penetrated the fundamentals of St. Thomas’ Chris- 
tian political philosophy? This, however, is to digress from Father 
McCormick who does not raise these questions, which arise from St. 
Thomas’ seeming inadequacy, but turns instead to a distinction rather 
commonly received in the problem of the individual and the community. 

This is the distinction which is made “ between individual and per- 
son.” The purpose of introducing this theory into political philosophy, 
according to Father McCormick, is to assure man “a share of per- 
sonal liberty.” For in spite of the subordination of the single man to 
the community it is still “ possible to think of the individual as bound 
and the person as free.” If this is a rather jejune statement of the 
theory which employs the distinction of individuality and personality 
to explain the relation of the individual and the community it is, 
nevertheless, an entirely fair statement of that solution as it is only too 
commonly received. In view of the rather widespread popularity of 
this solution Father MeCormick’s observation on it is important: “... 
of course, the authority of St. Thomas cannot be claimed for it” 
(p. 21). 

This lack of Thomistic authority (evidenced by the texts he has cited) 
and intrinsic difficulties (into which he does not enter) suggest to 
Father McCormick that this method of solving the problem of the 
community-individual relation be abandoned. The problem should be 
solved by “ appeal to another principle. ... Man’s ultimate end is the 
principle of his freedom in the community.” No Catholic thinker will 
care to deny that here we give ourselves very solid ground for a dignity 
of man which transcends the political community. Moreover, Father 
McCormick, to judge from the texts indicated in this section of his 
paper, seems to have the very excellent company of St. Thomas in the 
further conclusion: “ Without this ultimate reference to God it is not 
possible to rescue the individual man from total immersion in the 
community ” (p. 21). 

Thus Father McCormick does not leave the individual hopelessly’ 
immersed in the community. We cannot but regret, however, that he 
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has not used the principle he introduces to rescue the individual more 
completely and effectively. His unquestioned competence and long 
career in the service of the perennial philosophy are assurances that he 
is equal to the philosophical task. And the kindness and geniality 
which have so profoundly endeared him to all of us who know him 
assure us that he is equal to that reseue which is, after all, a work of 
mercy ! 

Professor Waldemar Gurian opens the most stimulating of the formal 
papers of the second day (“ The Totalitarian State,” pp. 50-66) with 
a quotation which seems to warn us once again of the urgent need of 
rescuing the individual from totalitarian immersion in the state: 

Fascism affirms the state as the true reality of the individual. It is for 
the only freedom which can seriously be considered—the freedom of the 
state and the individual within the state—because for the Fascist every- 
thing is in the state, and outside of the state nothing legal or spiritual 
can exist and still be of value. In this sense Fascism is totalitarian. 
Professor Gurian does not introduce this citation from Benito Mus- 
solini to urge the need of rescuing the freedom of the individual from 
“the freedom of the state” but to give us the source, so to speak, of 
the term totalitarian. We use it for more than Fascism. We rather 
like it because of the conviction: “ Modern democracies protect indi- 
vidual rights and liberties, whereas totalitarian systems suppress and 
destroy them” (p. 51). Mr. Gurian is not satisfied that this formula 
sufficiently describes “the specific character of totalitarianism.” The 
author then brings to bear his great erudition and competence as a 
political scientist to offer greater precision in place of this too vague 
and general usage. 

In opposition to the authoritarian-absolutistic and to the artisto- 
eratic-liberal type of state the totalitarian system, Mr. Gurian finds, 
has four specific characteristics. The first is a ruling group which is 
not hereditarily or economically determined. Originally freely accepted 
it perseveres in power, uses existing instrumentalities under the domi- 
nation of political power objectives. Secondly the domination of the 
group presupposes an absolute belief in its mission. Political religion 
makes the appeal to authority the criterion of rectitude. With Hobbes: 
“Not truth but authority makes the law.” Thirdly the political religion 
is productive of public opinion from above, so that the completely 
submerged individual is “a mouthpiece of the political religion.” 
Fourthly the political religion presumes an utterly unprecedented con- 
centration of power, of a power expanded and intensified in every 
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phase of life, a power to which law itself is but a technical concept, a 
means to organize itself and not at all “an ordinance of reason” 
(pp. 54-56). 

One will observe that none of these characteristics is unrelated to 
the others. The rise of the dominating group is allowed; they are 
voluntarily accepted. The acceptance presupposes an absolute belief 
in their mission. What makes this absolute belief possible if not the 
irrepressible, entirely natural, and altogether sound conviction that men 
have of the unity of end which creates human society? What needs 
explanation is the lamentably widespread contemporary conviction that 
the state alone is the custodian of that end, that the state alone can 
save the unity of that end, that the state alone can achieve that end. 
This conviction, of course, can never be a Catholic conviction for the 
Church must persist in believing that to her head were given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. Consequently she is—however knotty the 
problem of the relation of Church and State—always the primary 
custodian of the end and the unity of the end of human society. It is 
not surprising, then, that in Mr. Gurian’s masterful analysis of the 
“social developments which have brought about the rise of these 
modern Leviathans” (pp. 56-62) we do not find a single one which 
is not directly or indirectly accounted for by an abandonment of 
Christian life. Even the affinity of the totalitarian system for technical 
progress is related to its neglect of “ traditional and moral barriers. .. . 
The irrationality of the aim—the political religion—permits and favors 
the maximum rationality of all means, from propaganda to war 
preparation ” (p. 59). 

The essence of totalitarianism itself as he understands and expounds 
it thus brings Mr. Gurian to the question of the relations “ between 
the Catholic Church and totalitarianism” (pp. 62-64). The Catholic 
Church cannot tolerate the “ deified nation” which “replaces the 
solidarity of the human race.” Mr. Gurian cites the First Encyclical 
of the present Holy Father to show that she is not tolerating it in 
silence. In his enucleation that criticism is directed against “ the 
totalitarian state which elevates itself or the determining group to 
ultimate ends of life.... The state (or the movement bearing the 
state) is the present god; the racial substance or the national myth 
or the classless society decide (sic) exclusively what the common good 
is.’ In his concluding remarks Mr. Gurian returns to this theme. 
“The totalitarian Caesar decides what can be given to God. God is no 
longer the aim of the political unity but its means.... The society is 
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not reflecting God; God is the reflection of society. The totalitarian 
regime adores the god produced by itself” (p. 66). 

Beyond all doubt we should be grateful to Mr. Gurian for this 
scientific specification of totalitarianism. It is scientific in the sense 
that contemporary specimens of totalitarianism are always visible under 
the microscope of its analysis. Some readers, however, may regret that 
Mr. Gurian did not use his great knowledge of the movements and 
their literature to present the system in the superior lucidity of its 
principles. He appears, however, to have done this as well. The 
totalitarian citation with which he opens his address foretells its conclu- 
sion. For we cannot explain that which is free without Him Who Is. 
And if we may not look beyond the state for the legal, the spiritual, 
the good, whose existence is the source of being and of being free then 
we must make the state divine. The precision and scientific detach- 
ment which Mr. Gurian employs to emphasize this intolerable conse- 
quence enhance the contribution to Catholic political philosophy he 
makes in this paper. 

Every reader of this volume and every participant in the Convention 
of which it is the fruit will sympathize with the difficulty of choosing 
among the many splendid works presented in the sectional round tables. 
The section devoted to “ Ethies and Philosophy of Society ” seems, how- 
ever, to merit most attention because of its intimate relation to the 
central theme. It may be added that it deals with a currently vital 
problem: “In terms of What Moral Principles is Democracy the Best 
Government?” A third consideration which facilitates choice is the 
discovery under this heading of the most stimulating of the sectional 
papers: Professor Mortimer J. Adler’s answer to the question proposed 
(“The Demonstration of Democracy,” pp. 122-165). 

The answer takes the form of a demonstration. A question arises, 
however, as to whether this demonstration has the coercive force over 
the intellect’s assent that every well-behaved demonstration should have. 
The reviewer inclines to the opinion that this demonstration lacks that 
force. However, in fairness to his friend Professor Adler he hastens 
to warn the reader that the paper represents rather a “ memorandum ” 
and that we are promised “an adequate account of the political theory 
here suggested ” (p. 144, n. 1). 

In anticipation of that fuller development we may examine the 
present demonstration. It rests on three moral criteria (p. 131). 
These have “independence and cumulative combinability” (p. 134). 
It is in fact the cumulative combination of the three criteria which 
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brings the demonstration to its climax and conclusion: “the name 
‘ democracy’ in its essential signification properly applies to that form 
of state which has been shown to be the best of three possible types of 
good political order” (p. 136, author’s italics). What then are the 
criteria? The question is important for the demonstration and doubly 
important if one finds one self in disagreement with it. Equally crucial, 
of course, is the question as to whether they are combinable, or cumula- 
tive, or cumulatively combinable, or none of these. The first criterion 
is “rule for the common good .. . rather than rule for the good of 
the rulers exclusively ” (p. 131). The second is “ constitutional rule 
in which some body of men is entitled to citizenship, and under which 
no man exercises political authority over another equal (another citizen) 
except through the governmental office he holds by delegation” (p. 
132). The third criterion is “the suffrage or enfranchisement of all 
men as political equals and therefore entitled to citizenship ” (p. 133). 

With regard to the first criterion it may be agreed that no govern- 
ment is good government which is not for the common good. The only 
question is whether such government is government at all. Can we 
further agree “that the common good is not the end of the state, for 
the common good is identical with the state as a good political order 
or community. The common good or, what is the same, the good state 
or the good political order is the end of the men who compose the 
community ” (p. 131, author’s italics). Now before we agree to the 
admission of the first criterion we should pause over the exposition of 
it. It is no small matter to identify the common good, the state, the 
political order, and the end of the men who compose the community. 
After all we are certainly not anxious to immerse man hopelessly in the 
community. We are in danger of doing so if we make the state the 
end of the men who compose the community. To do so would be to 
lapse back into Aristotelianism in the worst conceivable sense of the 
word. In this view man’s adult or political nature is not only per- 
fected by the state through the “common good” but ordained to the 
state as to its end. If it be objected that man may be ordained to the 
state as to a non-ultimate end then we have no criterion with demonstra- 
tive force for a non-ultimate end evidently demands another criterion 
of its own finality. If it be said in turn (ef. e.g., p. 132) that the 
criterion of the finality of this non-ultimate end is human nature, then 
it must be answered that unless we are to disrupt the unity of human 
nature its end will be one, will be in fact the existential fulfillment 
harmonious to human nature assigned to it by its Author. It is much 
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simpler to say that the common good rests its claim to being a moral 
criterion on its goodness; its claim to goodness on the perfection it 
offers to a nature; its claim to common goodness on the existential ful- 
fillment it offers to every individual in which that nature is realized. 

With regard to the second criterion the crucial point appears to be 
that “ constitutional rule is a rule of law rather than men” (p 132). 
This comment is important because it shows that constitutional rule has 
a broader reference than the title of some to citizenship and the limita- 
tions on political authority which the formulation indicates. The 
weightiness of the rule of law appears in this: “ constitutional rule is 
more likely to be a rule for the common good, since laws are ordained 
to the common good by reason.” Now if by constitutional rule one 
intends “ government according to the Constitution” as in the United 
States, or rule according to sacrosanct tradition as in England, it is not 
impossible that we have here a criterion distinct from the first. We 
would in the case of our own country, for example, add to rule for the 
common good, reverence for the Constitution. However, it seems per- 
fectly clear that this interpretation of the criterion is not allowable and 
that “rule of law” means rule “ordained to the common good by 
reason” (p. 132). In other words—to be brief—the criterion of con- 
stitutionality is a criterian of rationality. But can men achieve the 
fulfillment of their nature without achieving the fulfillment of a rational 
nature? In other words can we have a common good which is not 
rational, not constitutional? Perhaps one can conceive a pseudo- 
political order or community whose end is not the common good (as in 
the exposition of the first criterion) for it is the common good. And 
this aggregation of men would be ruled for itself and, therefore, for 
the common good, for it is the common good. And this pseudo-political 
order, or community, or common good would not be ruled rationally or 
constitutionally. If one further grants that the pseudo-political order 
ean be ruled rationally (that is to say if one can conceive a rational 
disorder) then we must admit that the second criterion adds some- 
thing to the first; for plainly a rational order is better than a rational 
disorder. This is perhaps conceivable. But it is far from harmonious 
with human nature. It is simpler to say that the common good is the 
good of human nature. Since human nature is rational its good cannot 
be achieved by any disregard of rationality, i.e. constitutionality. In 
brief, rule for the common good and constitutional rule are one and 
the same thing. They are not combinable but inseparable. 

The third criterion rests on the ground that all men have the 
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“natural right to participate actively in the common good, and not be 
managed as slaves or subjected as children (p. 133, author’s italics). 
Men certainly have the right to be men. And if being a man means 
“ participating actively in the common good” man certainly has that 
right. In fact, he has more: he has a very definite obligation to fulfill 
his nature according to his nature, an obligation resting on a profound 
metaphysical necessity that man cannot alter. In other words the 
agent acts for an end and cannot act without it. If active participation 
in the common good means that the agent acts for an end, the political 
agent for the end of political activity, there is no denying the import- 
ance of active participation in the common good. But whether, or, 
more exactly, how we can go further is another question. In spite of 
the carefully arranged dichotomies and trichotomies of the “ Prelimi- 
nary Analysis” (pp. 126-131), it simply does not follow that there is 
no active participation in the common good for all without the suffrage 
or enfranchisement of all. Nothing more is required than a govern- 
ment which allows every man to achieve the good of his rational nature. 
Clearly, active participation in the common good in this latter sense 
is not combinable with rule for the common good, and constitutional 
or rational rule for the common good; it is not combinable because it is 
inseparable. However, if the criteria are not three, independent, and 
combinable there is no demonstration. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

At the risk of lingering too long over this fascinating paper one must 
advert to Professor Adler’s precautionary measures against any counter- 
demonstration to his demonstration. “ The independence and cumula- 
tive combinability of these three criteria,” he says, “ will not be seen by 
any one who misapprehends this analysis by supposing that there is 
only one common good; for, on such a false supposition, the only 
criterion of good government is its direction to that common good... . 
If there were only one common good ... all further distinctions would 
have to be prudential (in terms of expediency), not moral (in terms 
of justice) ” (p. 134, author’s italics). 

Thomists and historians of thought alike must pass over this dicho- 
tomy of the prudential and the moral in outraged silence: Thomists 
because we are warned that we have here a memorandum on a new 
political theory (cf. p. 144); historians because Professor Adler is 
impatient of their art (cf. “ Docility and History,” Commonweal, April 
26, 1940). There remains metaphysics. And one of its first principles 
suffices to show that the moral order is an affair of end, agent, and 
means; these three tolerate no subtractions, and certainly no additions. 
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The agent qua agent has no reality save from the end. Means are 
middles, i.e. “that which comes before the end and after the begin- 
ning”; means qua means have no reality save from the end; means 
qua ends have no reality save that which is theirs as means. The end 
in other words is the only principle and only source of reality in the 
moral order. (Incidentally it may be added that the unity of the 
multiplicity of common goods cannot be dismissed by admitting their 
“analogical ” character. V. p. 135. An analogy without its appro- 
priate order is not an analogy but an equivocity.) And, of course, as 
principle the end is known only from the nature whose end it is, or 
from a divine revelation bearing on the elevation of that nature by its 
Author. 

The misapprehension, in other words, is all on Professor Adler’s 
part. Once we have identified the common good with the state we have 
divorced it from the human nature to which it should stand as prin- 
ciple. We can then speak of “such other factors as constitutionality 
and universal suffrage ”’ and say that they “ become, at most, means” 
(p. 134, italics added). If on a false supposition these factors “ be- 
come, at most, means” the implication appears to be that on a true 
supposition they become ends! If such is the case we must choose 
between the demonstration offered and the unity of the moral order. 
And precisely as moral that unity must be a unity of end. Does one 
who fails to accept this demonstration through a preference for the 
unity of the moral order do so through a misapprehension? 

There is a point equal in gravity to the suggestion of three ends in 
the moral or political order. One should notice that to consider as 
misapprehension and false supposition “ that there is only one common 
good ”’ (p. 134) is to consider as misapprehension and false supposition 
that there is only one human nature. One can escape this admission 
by denying that the common good is a final cause, or fulfillment of 
human nature. But then the common good is not a final principle pro- 
portionate to human nature, and here we have a metaphysical monstro- 
sity: an end in no way proportionate to the nature whose end it is. 
In other words, we have no choice but to conclude that the demonstra- 
tion against the counter-demonstration is no demonstration. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 

This disagreement with Professor Adler on the demonstration of 
democracy serves, it is hoped, to underline the stimulating and far- 
reaching character of his estimable contribution. For in these days 
democracy seems to need defenders on every front, and not least on the 
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front of the philosophy of the state. It is to be regretted that the 
other contributions to the philosophy of the state made in this volume 
cannot be examined singly and completely. The reviewer can only 
hope that those mentioned here will draw the readers to the whole 
rich content. 

The American Catholic Philosophical Association deserves congratu- 
lations on this volume and on the volume’s own well-deserved popu- 
larity. This popularity has made possible a new edition, containing all 
the papers of the original. (It does not contain the official minutes, 
reports, and membership list.) It is available from Grosvenor Dawe, 
508 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., pp. 216, $.50. 


CHARLES J. O’NEIL. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS FOR THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STATLER, DETROIT, MICH., DEC. 
30-31, 1940. 


(The papers of Anton Pegis on “ Necessity and Liberty: An Histori- 
cal Note on St. Thomas Aquinas,” of Gerard Smith, “ Intelligence and 
Liberty,” are published in full in this issue of New Scholasticism. 
They will be discussed but not read at the meeting. ) 


THE INFLUENCE OF KANT’S CONCEPT OF LIBERTY 
By Joseph B. McAllister 


Political liberty supposes self-determination in the unit of the social 
group. Immanuel Kant’s allegiance, as a moralist, to this double aspect 
of liberty never wavered. But one can ask whether his reasoning ade- 
quately safeguarded his convictions. For him freedom was not a de- 
monstrable truth but a postulate of Practical Reason. In thus removing 
it from the realm of Pure Reason Kant felt he had provided inviolable 
security. In effect his subjectivism and voluntarism furnished the 
spring-board for the course of thought which has culminated in an 
alarming denial of human liberty, in the refutation of his own noble 
pleadings for the universal dignity of man, in the brutal destruction 
of the democratic spirit whose first glimmerings he had welcomed among 
the colonists of North America and the citizenry of France. To lay this 
regrettable declension of liberty directly and solely upon Immanuel 
Kant falsifies alike his thought and the history of political development. 
But he cannot escape bearing, though indirectly, a measure of responsi- 
bility. With pitiless logic his followers, in varying degrees of loyalty, 
gradually brought forth the disillusioning fruit of their master’s doc- 
trine. Kant had sheared off the supports; it remained for others to 
attack the structure of true human freedom and political liberty. 


LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 
By Yves Simon 


The point is to determine in what sense Authority and Liberty are 
principles opposed to one another, and in what sense they are comple- 
mentary to each other. Three kinds of functions can be assumed by 
Authority, v. g., substitutional, essential, and perfective. The essential 
function of Authority consists in securing the unity of action of the 
multitude in the pursuit of its common good. The perfective function 
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of Authority consists in having persons of lower rational development 
profit by the guidance of persons of higher rational development. 

Liberty refers either to the sheer power of choosing, v. g., the power 
of choosing the good and the evil as well (initial liberty); or to the 
power of choosing the good alone (terminal liberty). Terminal Liberty 
is an absolute perfection (perfectio simpliciter simplex). It is the kind 
of Autonomy that properly fits rational being. 

Between the principle of Authority and the principle of Autonomy 
there is a certain opposition insofar as the substitutional functions of 
Authority are concerned. On the contrary, there is no opposition what- 
soever between the essential and perfective functions of Authority on 
the one hand, and the requirements of Autonomy on the other. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


DIVISION A (PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT) 
(A) Law AND THE NEw Locic 
By Miriam Theresa Rooney 


The twentieth century interest in mathematical logic and its signifi- 
cance for the Common Law has evoked this study. Without attempting 
to indicate the importance of Charles Sanders Peirce, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Russell, Whitehead, or Lewis, for the whole movement, the 
paper confines itself to the writings of non-lawmen, like F. C. S. 
Schiller, John Dewey, Morris Cohen, Jacques Rueff, and Cassius Keyser, 
which have been addressed primarily to lawyers. The reception 
accorded their suggestions by the professional lawmen, Walter Wheeler 
Cook, Jerome Frank, and Thurman Arnold, follows. Principles accepted 
by members of this Non-Euclidean school of legal thought, such as 
treating axioms as postulates, emphasizing the distinction between 
perceptual and conceptual space, rejecting the a priori, and denying the 
validity of self-evident principles, are then evaluated with reference to 
the basic philosophy of the Common Law,—Scholasticism. 


(B) Eruicat Aspects ofr sOME LEGAL PROBLEM 
By Daniel J. McKenna 


The defense of persons accused of crime. 

The handling of a client’s money. 

The lawyer in polities. 

Acts which might otherwise be proper if they did not violate the 
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canons of professional ethies, e. g., solicitation of business, fee- 
splitting, ete. 


DIVISION B (LOGIC AND METHOD) 
THE Esse WHICH SIGNIFIES THE TRUTH OF ENUNCIATION 
By Bernard J. Muller-Thym 


(A good way for members of the Association to refresh their under- 
standing of this matter would be to re-read Gerald B. Phelan, ‘ Verum 
sequitur esse rerum,’ Mediaeval Studies I (1939) 11-22.) 

Being per se is two-fold: that which is divided by the ten genera and 
that which things have in our conceptions thereof. (Both beings are 
divided by act and potency, so that ens per se in the third mode is 
reduced to the first two modes.) As esse is the ultimate and perfect act, 
participating nothing itself participated by all, the act of being, esse, 
is two-fold: that esse which being exercises when it is, and the esse 
which is the ultimate act of intelligible being. That ultimate act things 
exercise only in their existence in the order of the second operation of 
intelligence, for the two operations of intellect are distinguished in that 
the object of the first is essence or quiddity, of the second to be. This 
is the esse of which St. Thomas often says that it signifies the com- 
position of the proposition, the truth of propositions, the truth of 
enunciation. The object of our present inquiry is to make more clear 
the character of that esse. 

If we consider absolutely the ens rationis of this order, that esse 
ordinarily follows upon the composition of predicate with subject, even 
as in things which exist in matter esse comes as complement upon the 
composition of form with matter. Thus considered it has a certain 
being, but we are not yet able to speak of it as a being true. 

But the whole of that being which is in human conceptions is caused 
by being in the first mode; and while each in its finite being stands in 
function of co-principles which are act and potency, the act and potency 
of being in the first mode is cause of the composition of the act and 
potency of being in the second mode. The order from cause to effect is 
thus: being, truth, being true. 

To understand how this esse may signify the truth of enunciation, 
we must examine it in this, its even more fundamental character than 
that before described. Since substance is always actually (sometimes 
immediately, sometimes mediately) the subject of all predication as it 
is of all being, it is only by an understanding of the analogies between 
substance and accident extended to substance as thing subjected to 
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predication and the form signified by the predicate, that we may be 
able to understand how esse signifies the truth of propositions. With 
the exploration of those analogies this paper is to be principally 
concerned. 


DIVISION E (ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY) 
(A) THe Morat Founpations or AND PoLiticaL LIBERTY 
By Moorhouse F. X. Millar 


We are all too little aware of how thoroughly the modern mind has 
been cut off from any proper understanding of the great ethical tra- 
dition that began with Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, was Christianized 
by St. Augustine, culminated in the supreme synthesis of St. Thomas, 
who was the first to give us a genuine ethics, was carried on and de- 
veloped by his more notable commentators in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and in Burke found its last outstanding and publicly 
acknowledged exponent. 

The reasons for the present-day severance from this ethical tradition 
are twofold. First, the radical pessimism of the earlier Protestant and 
Jansenistic theology which amounted to a denial of any norm intrinsic 
to human nature of what is objectively right or wrong. Secondly, 
eighteenth century naturalism which reduced man and human affairs 
to the level of a purely phenomenal order and thereby denied every 
objective ground for moral obligation. 

Burke, in his time, protested against both forms of error by a con- 
stant appeal to the eternal law of God and to the validity of reason 
as the directive principle of human life both individual and collective. 
He distinguished between what is natural and what is conventional in 
respect to society and the state. He stressed the twofold function of 
reason as both speculative and practical and thus brought the due rela- 
tion between the metaphysical and the moral order. He reconciled 
liberty with authority and explained the proper relation between con- 
servatism and progress. He took his stand on experience and defended 
tradition as a source of wisdom but insisted on the need for improve- 
ment as a means of preservation. While realizing fully man’s essential 
dependence upon society he never lost sight of the fact that the end for 
which law and government exist is for the common good of all who 
come within their jurisdiction and that the fundamental reason for the 
existence of society itself is the ulterior perfection of human nature as 
concretely embodied in all its individual members. 

The fact that Burke’s thought has been so grossly misinterpreted 
together with the almost total neglect of his writings in the present 
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world crisis is in itself evidence of how incapable the modern mind is 
of comprehending the moral principles upon which our Western civili- 
zation and our inherited civil and political liberties were originally 
founded. 


MORAL FOUNDATION OF ECONOMIC LIBERTY 
By Richard L. G. Deverall 


The pristine meaning of polities included economics. Political liberty 
would have included economic liberty. Division has arisen. The two 
orders exist to-day side by side, sometimes in conflict, sometimes in 
agreement. Hence we treat them separately. 

Man has his ultimate end in beatitude. Life on earth is a means to 
an end. Neither intellect nor will determined by the contingent. Man 
free to choose among contingent objects. Free to choose means for a 
given end—which is Leo XIII’s definition of human liberty. 

Primary obligations of man to attain beatitude, maintain life on 
earth, and develop personality. Economics should be a means to an end 
and the temporal satisfaction of earthly needs as well as contributing 
to other-worldly attainments. 

Bases of economic liberty: (1) Every personality is unique; the ideal 
situation demands work for each which will assist in full development; 
the minimum requirement must be that which not essentially impedes 
development. Man has right to choose occupation in state of life meet- 
ing demands. (2) Same requirements hold for ultimate end of man: 
man must be free to find means in accord with and to reject means in 
opposition. (3) Man’s will is peculiarly his own; forced labor is a 
misapplication; or exploitation, or conscription, of labor constitutes an 
alienation depriving man of his human dignity. (4) The theory of the 
right to property. It is the exemplification of the theory of man’s right 
to economic liberty. It is individual (above) and social (foundation of 
the family, corporate order, etc.). It is impossible to make a proper 
contribution to society and the reorganization of the social order without 
economic liberty. 


DIVISION F (PSYCHOLOGY) 
Problem: Freedom of the Will 
(A) EXPERIMENTALLY 
By John W. Stafford 


The existence of volition in human life has been established by the 
methods of scientific psychology: the method of introspection and the 
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objective method. Neither method, however, has been able to establish 
the freedom of the will, nor to disprove it. Introspection has established 
that there is a consciousness of freedom: a consciousness that no ante- 
cedent determines a given act. Introspection itself, apart from a philo- 
sophical reflection on the data of introspection, has not shown, nor can 
it show, that this consciousness of freedom is identical with the freedom 
scholastics recognize in human acts. Objective psychology has not been 
able to establish, nor can it establish, that all possible determining ante- 
eedents have been eliminated in a given voluntary act: the number of 
possible antecedents is much too great to be controlled by any method 
known to science. Thus there can never be certainty that all possible 
determining antecedents have been eliminated. The problem of freedom 
of the will is a metaphysical problem and must be solved on the meta- 
physical level. The data of experimental psychology provide, however, 
materials from which this metaphysical solution may be elaborated. 


(B) In Every-pay LIFe 
By Vincent Herr 


The problem as outlined to me was as follows: “ Free will and its 
decisions are subjected to certain limitations such as temperament, pas- 
sion and prejudice arising out of one’s milieu. Do these factors injure 
will qua will, or do they only create a sort of distorted perspective of 
reality according to which man still decides freely? ” 

We shall treat this problem first by suggesting how social factors 
may at times be responsible for the development of a unique if not 
distorted view of reality, and allege some instances. 

We shall then discuss the experimental evidence for the formation 
of attitudes toward reality among selected groups, as well as for the 
existence of a system of values found in groups of individuals and 
being somewhat characteristic of the group. 

But we shall conclude that the will qua will is never determined by 
these factors however potent they may be in limiting one’s knowledge 
and ability. 

Hence the so-called attitude trends and environmentally induced sys- 
tems of value studied in social psychology need not negate the existence 
of free-will in the Scholastic sense. They merely limit the number and 
kind of objects presented for the exercise of freedom of choice. Whether 
this limited exercise of will is to be attributed to intellectual factors 
alone or to emotional ones can only be established definitely by clearer 
aefinition of these powers and interpreting them in the light of a 
coherent and basically true philosophy. 
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THe Merapuysics or Liserty In Duns Scorus 
By Berard Vogt 


The function of metaphysical inquiry is to discern the basic pre- 
suppositions underlying the thought of any age, or a part of that 
thought as embodied in the views of its leading thinkers. 

Now the voluntarism of Scotus has become a by-word. He has been 
called an Indeterminist, as though he maintained that the choice of the 
will is wholly undetermined by motives presented by the intellect and 
wholly arbitrary. What Scotus denies is that these can have a necessi- 
tating influence. Ultimately the will must determine itself, moral action 
cannot be construed in intellectualistic terms. The will possesses abso- 
lute autonomy. It is the sole cause of its act. It determines itself, 
being essentially an active faculty which can never function after the 
manner of a necessary natural faculty. Even in the presence of the 
Supreme Good, presented by the intellect, the will determines itself 
actively. 

The will as a natural faculty: its “ affectio commodi”; its power of 
free choice; its “ affectio justitiae.’ The essence of liberty; its source 
and seat; its range; the so-called Indeterminism of Scotus. 

The Secretary was unable to secure abstracts of the papers of Doctors 
Phelan and Boehner. 

CuHartes A. Hart, 
Secretary of the Association. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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